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Commercial Paper as an Investment 


Suggestions for its Safe Selection and Use 


D itteres the past summer, in the © 


interest of a New England trust 
company, of which I am an offi- 
cer, I have been making a com- 
prehensive investigation of commercial 
paper. Perhaps the results of my studies 
will interest the readers of THe TICKER. 

Although on many points there is a 
difference of opinion, I find that nearly 
all of the largest institutions are agreed 
upon the following rules and that these 
rules are used by the most successful 
bankers when making purchases of com- 
mercial paper : 

1. Purchase only through established 
note brokers, and purchase only from 
brokers who are universally recognized 
as the most conservative. Never buy 
direct from the borrowers. The bor- 
rowers pay the commission to the brok- 
ers, and the brokers act as a check on 
the strength as well as the genuineness 
of the paper. 

2. If possible, purchase “two name” 
business paper, preferably “receivables” 
or accepted drafts. “Claflin” paper is— 


in a way—an illustration of this latter 
kind. The wholesale house of H. B. 
Claflin & Co. sells goods to large dry 
goods houses in other cities and takes 
their notes for six months. The Claflin 
Company then endorses these notes and 
gives them to a broker to sell. The 
buyer virtually has the note of two dis- 
tinct concerns in different sections of 
the country, and the buyer knows for 
what his money was used. 

Of course, this possibly is not an ideal 
illustration, as some of these wholesale 
houses in these other cities are con- 
trolled or owned by the Claflin Company 
and in case of trouble would go down 
with them; but when there is no con- 
nection between the two firms, the situa- 
tion is ideal. If one cannot obtain “re- 
ceivables,” he should obtain the paper 
of strong co-partnerships (which paper 
holds several men individually) or good 
corporation paper endorsed. 

3. Purchase paper on which are at 
least two names well rated by both Dun 
and Bradstreet, and which names are 
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also recommended by the banks of the 
vicinity in which the borrowers do busi- 
ness. Banks are human, and sometimes 
make mistakes; but I should certainly 
not purchase paper which a good bank 
refused to recommend. Of course, some 
of the large corporations whose stocks 
are actively traded in and whose reports 
are public, are entitled to borrow with- 
out endorsements ; but all close corpora- 
tions (I do not mean partnerships) 
should be willing to give one or more 
good endorsements. 

4. Purchase paper of borrowers who 
use the money either to take “receiv- 
ables,” or to carry them over their busy 
seasons. I do not believe that any firm 
should do its normal business on bor- 
rowed money; but rather should have 
sufficient capital of its own to carry on 
its regular operations. Therefore, it is 


well to insist on the payment of all notes 
at maturity rather than to permit re- 
newals. 

5. Purchase such paper as the estab- 
lished note brokers state is the very best, 
and only in cases where the borrowers 


furnish full and satisfactory statements. 
Moreover, to insure the genuineness of 
the statement, find out something about 
the moral standing of the borrower. 
Whether considering stocks, bonds or 
commercial paper, the average bank to- 
day gives altogether too little thought 
to the moral character of the owners and 
operators of the business. Of course, a 
good statement should be insisted upon ; 
but unprincipled men can make a state- 
ment show about anything they wish. 

In short, the above resolves itself into 
the practice of gradually accumulating a 
list of names which the brokers, the 
banks, the agencies, the local community, 
and in fact all, agree are the very best. 
It is a great mistake to buy paper of 
a firm with which one is unfamiliar. It 
is wise to be continually looking up new 
firms ; but they should be looked up with 
the idea of buying the mext time the 
notes are offered, rather than the first 
time the notes are observed by the buy- 
er, and then only in case all investiga- 
tions have proven satisfactory. 

A careful record should be kept of 
the names, and although the list may 
gradually be extended or curtailed, yet 
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only such paper should be purchased as 
has been previously checked up in this 
way, all reports having been found fa- 
vorable. Moreover, these names should 
be constantly kept in mind, and an ac- 
quaintance with their business growth 
formed. Some brokers confine their 
purchases of outside paper to two or 
three Western cities, and then system- 
atically visit these cities, and keep in 
touch with the moral and financial 
growth of the firms whose paper they 
discount. 

Tn short, I believe that commercial 
paper, when properly selected, is one 
of the very best investments possible at 
such times as this. Considering the rate 
(which is now about 6 per cent.), it is 
certainly possible to obtain better secur- 
ity from commercial paper investments 
than from almost any other form. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1907 our clients found 
these commercial paper investments to 
be their best source of ready money with 
which to buy stocks. Practically all such 
paper was paid the day it matured, even 
while large banks were refusing to pay 
their depositors. In fact, it was their 
investments in commercial paper that 
saved many of the country banks in 
1907, as some could obtain little money 
even from the reserve city banks where 
they had deposited for years. 

If one is willing to be content with a 
rate of about one-half per cent. below 
the market, he need not bother with all 
the instructions given above. For in- 
stance, if a person has $5,000 which he 
desires to invest for six months, pend- 
ing a further decline in the stock mar- 
ket, he need simply to go to one of the 
highest grade, long established commer- 
cial paper houses and ask for “a note 
payable in New York, of one of the 
well-known corporations whose stocks 
are listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, such as the General Electric Co., 
American Woolen Co., Central Leather 
Co., and others. 

One may not care to buy the stocks 
of these companies; but considering the 
fact that theoretically their stocks must 
be entirely wiped out before these notes 
can be harmed, said notes should be ab- 
solutely good and to-day can be obtained 
to yield from 5 to 5% per cent. 








A JONAH TO THE LAST 


When purchasing these notes they are 
always discounted, so that if one should 
buy a $5,000 six months note of the 
General Electric Co. discounted at 5 per 
cent., he will pay but $4,875 for it. The 
collection is also very simple, as it is* 
necessary only to endorse and deposit 
said note two or three days before due in 
one’s regular bank as one would deposit 
a check of the General Electric Co. It 
should go through in the same way and 
the depositor’s account be credited for 
$5,000. 

Of course, THe Ticker’s editorial 
opinion is that the best place for idle 
money, pending investment in the stock 
market, is in a bank or trust company, 
but I do not wholly agree with this view. 

Possibly if one will deposit this money 
only in the large and conservative city 
institutions, to which he is unknown, 
such a course is the best; but when one 
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deposits a large sum in his own local 
bank and then withdraws it for invest- 
ment during days of panic, it often re- 
sults to the permanent injury of the de- 
positor. 

Depositing money in one’s local bank 
is much like loaning it to a good friend 
—it is “safe” but to ask for it often 
causes much unpleasantness. For this 
reason I am very partial to high-grade 
commercial paper of these large corpo- 
rations, the stocks of which are them- 
selves listed. 

Moreover, if the present period of low 
prices extends over two or three years,. 
as some consider a possibility, the in- 
terest becomes a feature worthy of con- 
sideration. For instance, the difference 
between 2 per cent. from a bank and 
5% per cent. from commercial paper 
means a difference of 3% per cent. for 
one year or nearly 12 per cent. for the 
years compounded. 





A Jonah to the Last. 
By C. C. S. 


> ] WAS the day before election and hope was in the air. 
The Street was full of optimists and not a single bear; 
The brokers in their offices were rushing to and fro, 
With hardly time to take a breath, the orders poured in so. 


Of ‘Teddy’s fate the Street was sure, and all with one accord 

Agreed that at the polls he would be hustled overboard; 

Then up and upward stocks would go, beyond the twelve-months’ “high,” 
So everywhere was heard the cry of “Buy, O broker, buy!” 


Alas! Alack! for human hopes! Though Roosevelt’s schemes fell through, 
From Wednesday’s opening till the close the market heavier grew. 

Those erstwhile bulls now cussed their luck and vowed to quit the game— 
And even yet they won’t admit their judgment was to blame. 











Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 





Author of “Studies in Tape Reading.” 
XIV.—When the Investor Should Buy and Sell 


F the operator knew just one thing 
about the market, namely, when to 
buy and sell, it would not be abso- 
lutely necessary that he should 

know anything else. This is true of 
commodities as well as stocks. There is 
very large speculation in cotton seed oil, 
for example; if you knew just when cot- 
ton seed oil was ranging around its high- 
est price, and, later on, when it was 
dragging on the bottom, you would 
make money even if you were totally 
ignorant of the commodity itself, the 
sources of its supply and demand, etc. 

This would seem to point to the fact 
that “knowing when” is perhaps the most 
important factor in the speculative as well 
as in the investment field. The follow- 
ing, is therefore suggested (original so 
far as we know) as a method of ascertain- 
ing the best time to buy and the best time 
to sell without the aid of other figures, 
statistics, knowledge or advice. We do 
not, of course, advocate total ignorance 
upon such other matters. but mention 
the above in order that the value of such 
an indicator may be appreciated. 

Take the Dow-Jones averages of twen- 
ty railroad stocks as shown in Volume 
VI, page 108 of THe Ticker, and note 
that the highest figure ever made on 
these average prices was 138, this record 
being made at a time when stocks like 
Great Northern sold at 348, Northern 
Pacific at 232, St. Paul at 199, etc. It 
is hard to imagine a market. wherein 
these prices would again be exceeded 


owing to the “melon cutting” which is 


practised among high-grade railroads. 
In the panic of 1907 the low figure of 
82 was reached on these average prices. 
At this time Union Pacific, a 10 per cent. 
stock, sold at 100, Great Northern 107% 
and St. Paul 93%. This is a very low 
swing, for the figure 82 represents the 


lowest point reached on these averages 
for the past ten years. 

Taking these high and low prices, 
namely, 138 and 82, as the extreme lim- 
its of all market swings since 1900, we 
divide the intervening space into four 
sections. This is done by ruling five 
lines as shown on the chart herewith. 
Each one of these four sections we will 
call a “zone.” 

The figures on the lowest zone are 
those made in the October and Novem- 
ber, 1907, panic. At this time we did 
not know how low prices were going, 
but the record of 82 having been estab- 
lished, we now realize that stocks 
should be bought when the price returns 
to the low levels; in other words, when- 
ever figures enter the buying zone. The 
highest zone includes most of the fluc- 
tuations made during the bull markets 
of 1905 and 1906, hence we realize that 
whenever prices approach these high 
levels it is time to sell. At that time we 
either sell our long stocks and wait for 
the next panic, or we go short with a 
view of benefiting by the downward 
swing. This question each individual 
must .decide for himself. Having sold 
at the upper level we can do nothing 
more, when playing for the long swings, 
than wait until the market once more 
works down into the buying zone. When 
it enters the latter boundaries we can 
buy all at once or on a scale down. The 
latter plan is probably the safest, as no 
one can hope to guess the exact top or 
bottom. 

This chart shows that anyone who is 
operating for the big swings can do s 
without making speculation a daily pre- 
fession. 

A person with, say, $20,000 capita! 
who can play these big swings consist- 
ently, buying while stocks are in the buy- 
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ing zone and selling in the selling zone, per year. This estimate is based on a 
invariably waiting in between, shouldbe panic every three years and 45 per cent. 
able to make a very good living by de- profit on panic purchases. It means buy- 
voting only a small portion of his time ing Union Pacific at 120 and selling it at 
to the subject; that is, he should be able 174; buying Steel at 30 and sell at 43%, 
to make 15 per cent. per annum on his_ etc., every three years. While the mar- 
capital, which would give him $3,000 ket is in the waiting zone, the operator 
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should go fishing or employ himself in 
some other way beside hanging over a 
ticker. This is the way John D. Rocke- 
feller speculates, amusing himself mean- 
while with the game of golf. 

Upon looking up the date, after the 
panic of 1907, when the average figures 
first crossed the line and touched 97, we 
find it to be about April 30, 1908. After 
passing through the two middle zones 
marked “Wait,” we find that 124 was 
reached about April 30, 1909. In the 
intervening year there would have been 
nothing whatever for the trader to do 
but record the figures on the chart as the 
changes are made. He need not have 
considered money, crops, business out- 
look, or other factors. 

Beginning April 30, 1909, he could 
have sold on a scale up, and as the high- 
est prices were reached in August of 
that year, he had over three months to 
complete his selling in a rising market. 
Supposing his scale had been set a little 
too high and after the market reached 
134 it turned down without enabling him 
to dispose of all his holdings, he could 
have sold the balance on the next up- 
turn to 132, or he could have waited 
until the figures crossed the 124 level 
once more, at which time he should have 
sold the entire balance of his holdings. 

The August boom was of such a spec- 
tacular nature that we hardly think any- 
one looking for an opportunity to sell 
would have missed this one. However, 
there was no possible excuse for the 
trader to remain long of stocks after 
January 15, 1910, as the market had 
gone up into the selling zone, and after 
starting a downward trend had declined 


Low, . 
1907 Panic. April 30,1908. April 30, 1909. 


into the “waiting” zone once more. Just 
what could have been done on opera- 
tions conducted along the above lines is 
shown by the following table, which 
gives the prices of the three most active 
railroad stocks and three most active 
industrials, while the average prices were 
within the buying and selling zones. 

In Union Pacific, the rise after the 
stock entered the selling zone amounted 
to 31 points; in Reading 26% points, in 
St. Paul 1554 points, in Steel 40% 
points, in Amalgamated Copper 185%, in 
Smelters 14%, an average of something 
over 24 points. Of course, there is no 
general rule as to the extent of these 
movements after the selling zone has 
been entered, because each successive 
boom will make either higher or lower 
figures than the previous one; but the 
average of 24 points gives us some idea 
of how we should place our selling or- 
ders, and will apply just as well on the , 
buying side. For example, if we are long 
200 shares of each of these stocks, when 
the average price entered the selling 
zone we should have sold ten shares 
every one point up. In case the market 
did not go high enough to let us com- 
plete our selling, as it did not in St. 
Paul, Amalgamated Copper or Smelters, 
we should have sold the balance about 
January 15, when the market dropped 
out of the selling zone. 

If we had taken an investment posi- 
tion and decided not to go short, but to 
wait until the market again entered the 
buying zone, we should, up to present 
writing, have had nothing further to do. 
As soon as the market enters the buying 
zone once more, we should place orders 
to buy small lots on a one point scale 


In the Selling Zone. 
Sales would have been made 
between the following 
dates and prices. 
High, 


1909 Boom. 
219 
173% 


188 

147% 

149% 
54% 


135 

108% 

127% 
35%. 
59% 
70% 
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down until we accumulate the desired 
line. But in the meantime if a panicky 
condition should prevail, we might can- 
cel the scale order and buy at the mar- 
ket so as not to let the opportunity pass. 

There must be considerable flexibility 
in any rule of this kind. We are simply 
outlining a plan for those who have been 
in the habit of following the hit-or-miss 
style of operating. Doubtless the best 
results from pursuing this method would 
be obtained by a person who was out- 
of-town and therefore immune from the 
conflicting influences which abound in 
Wall Street. It is the ideal method for 
a country gentleman. 

Some people may object to this meth- 
od on the ground that it does not take 
into consideration fundamental condi- 
tions governing the rise and fall of 
prices. Our answer is that it does take 
these factors into consideration; for 


after all prices recorded on the tape and 
averaged according to the method sug- 


gested, reflect the very essence of these 
factors. 

But a study of fundamentals is not 
to be ignored. No one can learn too 
much about the subject, and much has 
been written which will aid the student. 
The method which we have outlined can 
be used by persons who are capable of 
operating on the fundamentals as well as 
by those who are not. Long range op- 
erations are therefore made possible to a 
greater number of people. 

Our chart is like a clock. It is not 
positively necessary to look at the clock 
when your judgment tells you that din- 
ner time has arrived, nevertheless the 
clock is a valuable aid in enabling you 
to get home on time and to keep your 
other appointments. 

Persons who are engaged in closely 
scanning the financial horizon sometimes 
seem to lose their bearings. There 
seems to be no better general guide than 
this figure chart of railroad averages. 





Customers and Their Ways 


Characteristics of Different Types as Seen by an Experienced Observer 


‘By Frederic Drew Bond 


RADERS in a stock exchange 
house may be divided into three 
groups. There are those who 
win in the long run, those who 

are about even, taking them year in and 
year out, and those who are chronic 
losers. 

Many successful stock traders are 
men who compose or who cluster 
around the directories of some of the 
banks and of the great industrial and 
railway corporations. Their operations 


are usually scattered among some forty 
or fifty houses in the Street which are 
in a good position to handle large or- 


ders. 

Then there are outsiders on and off 
the board, “professional speculators,” as 
some might be called who, though rarely 
taken in as pool members by these great 
groups and rarely favored with direct 
information, have yet by their general 
knowledge and insight, come to be able 
regularly to take large sums out of the 
market. Probably there are compara- 
tively few men who are really active, 
marginal traders, and who are success- 
ful in the long run. To these, of course, 
one would have to add the names of 


many of those members on the board. 


who trade from day to day for their 
own account—those known as the “room 
traders.” 

The great successful speculators are 
rarely seen in a customer’s room. They 
do their business in private with heads 
of firms, and they give their orders over 
private telephones. 

The second class of speculators—those 
who stay with the market year in and 
year out without great loss or great 
gain in comparison with their resources 
—is usually composed of men uncon- 
nected with pools or syndicates but who 
have clear heads and excellent general 


information. That such men are not 
more successful is probably attributable 
to some fault in their personality. This 
may seem odd but an example or two 
will illustrate what is meant. 

One such speculator I first came in 
contact with in the bull market of 1900 
to 1901. He was one of those traders 
who, for some mysterious reason, are 
always addressed as “Doctor,” though 
their ability to diagnose must refer to 
the market rather than to the human 
frame. This man was a careful observer 
of technical market facts and had the 
courage to back his convictions in the 
face of general adverse opinion. In the 
fall of 1900 he made large profits in 
Burlington shares. 

One day, early in May, 1901, when 
Northern Pacific was already showing 
strong signs of being cornered, he was 
talking with the writer alongside of the 
news ticker. He had just lost he said, 
22 points on Northern Pacific (he sold 
short at 122 and covered at 144), but 
stated that he was still much “ahead of 
the game.” The firm he had formerly 
traded with, he went on to say, had 
failed and settled with its creditors on 
the basis of one-third of their indebted- 
ness as a book credit and the other two- 
thirds in notes. The “doctor” had con- 
tinued trading with this firm against 
his book credit with some further suc- 
cess, besides dealing largely with the 
firm in whose office he was standing at 
the moment. He confidently expected 
the notes would be taken up as they 
matured. 

As he made this remark he turned 
to look at the ticker, and there, strange 
as the coincidence may seem, was just 
being ticked out the news of the final 
failure of his first firm and the loss of 
his book credit, his notes and his win- 
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nings! Now, here was a really good 
trader, as far as market operations were 
concerned, who yet had allowed a large 
balance to remain with a broker of whom 
he knew little or nothing, and who, de- 
spite the lesson which this carelessness 
caused him, proceeded to overextend 
himself with a second broker on the 
gamble that his settlement with broker 
Number One was a sound one. Even 
granting that failures of good stock ex- 
change firms are rare, this man showed 
a lack of ordinary business caution. 

Another trader of considerable means 
and with a very level, cool head, has re- 
mained about even for years on his 
transactions, owing to an odd freak of 
character. With a really keen judgment 
when the facts are in his reach he has 
the strangest inability to revise his opin- 
ons when formed. Once such a man’s 
mind is made up he will butt his head 
against rocks rather than change his 
views. He is “stubborn.” 

But by far the most numerous and, 
for the present purpose, the most inter- 


esting group of speculators is the chronic 


losers. These are the men with whom a 
customer’s manager comes constantly in 
contact, day in and day out. The sim- 
plest way to characterize the operations 
of this group is to say that they limit 
their gains and let their losses run. A 
one or two point profit and a ten or 
fifteen point loss is their usual experi- 
ence. Such men are literally unable to 
make money in the market no matter 
how well advised. 

The head of a well-known speculative 
advisory bureau has declared that ig- 
norance, over-speculation and careless- 
ness are the causes of most speculative 
losses. But in view of the number of 
excellent magazines and books which 
have appeared in recent years and to 
which almost all speculators have ac- 
cess sooner or later, it is impossible to 
take this as a final statement. The er- 
rors named come to be corrected by very, 
very few speculators no matter how 
carefully they may be pointed out. 

The fact is that the vast majority of 
men can never trade successfully be- 
cause they can never overcome the ten- 
dency to judge the market by its present 
appearance rather than forecast its fu- 


ture conditions. They will always buy 
at or near the top. 

A typical instance of this sort of spec- 
ulator was of an oldish man who had 
saved up some eight or ten thousand 
dollars. By a rare piece of luck he 
possessed a wealthy and friendly ac- 
quaintance connected with a powerful 
pool in an active and quick moving 
stock. In other words, this man had 
what the sequel proved to be that very 
rare bird, real “inside information,” 
tight in his hand. Yet he could do 
literally nothing with it. He would buy 
at the top of rallies and sell at a loss on 
reactions, then wait till a rally was well 
in progress before he again bought. A 
bull on a stock during its entire rise, he 
was yet a heavy loser at the close of 
the period. . 

Examples of this sort it would be 
easy to multiply. They one and all 
would illustrate one thing, namely that 
the chronic loser in the stock market 
is such because of defects in his own 
personality. It should be carefully un- 
derstood that I speak of the man who 
loses when he has had experience and 
has had plenty of time and opportunity 
to “know the ropes.” The following 
remarks do not necessarily apply to the 
man who is green to the market, nor 
even to the man who amuses himself 
at times with a “flyer” which he can 
afford to lose. 

This much premised, the plain fact 
is that the chronic loser is a man of 
mental traits which are undesirable and 
it is just these traits which bring about 
his losses. His conceptions of the mar- 
ket are mistaken, largely because he is 
unable to conceive large possibilities— 
because, in a word, he is small minded. 

Often, when such men are well known 
to the observer, it will be found that 
the mental characteristics which make 
them chronic losers on the exchange crop 
out in their personal and social life. In 
both the cases just referred to, the writ- 
er had instances of this and were it 
desirable to do so could fill these pages 
with not a few examples of the 
kind. Here is one of them: A 
customer’s room man, some years ago, 
had been of great assistance to a fairly 
large trader, had prepared reports for 
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him and looked up many points on 
which he fancied information might be 
of value. In particular he had suggest- 
ed a way to him, which was successfully 
followed, for obtaining information di- 
rectly from a corporation regarding a 
point which would indicate whether the 
next dividend on its preferred stock 
(of which the trader owned registered 
shares, would be decreased. In 1907 this 
manager found himself without a posi- 
tion and temporarily embarrassed. He 
had a‘valuable painting which he was 
unwilling to sell, but on which he de- 
sired to raise funds. After revolving 
the matter he could think of no better 
man to approach for the loan than the 
one for whom he had done so many 
benefits. 
amazement. He mentioned the thou- 
sands of dollars he had saved the specu- 
lator. The latter waxed highly indig- 
nant. “Why, that’s what you were paid 
for!” he declared with emphasis and 
anger. 

This example is undoubtedly typical 
of many who seek to profit by specula- 
tion. “A whiffet when losing, a hog 
when temporarily successful,” someone 
has said. 

A former member of one of the big- 
gest and most popular houses in the 
Street, one of those whose. reception 
rooms are furnished something like a 
‘Fifth avenue drawing room, put the 
duties of the customers’ man to the 
writer with a bluntness which excited 
admiration. 

“There are three classes in a stock 
exchange firm,” he said, “the members 
of the fitm, the clerks and the produc- 
ers—iand the producer’s business is to 
produce. Of course we like our custom- 
ers to make money. The more money 
they make the longer and the more con- 
tinuously they stay with us. The more 
the customers’ man can help them the 
better we are pleased, but he can’t make 
a winner out of a chronic loser, who 
would be pretty likely to lose money in 
any business he undertook.” 

Who is the chronic speculative loser? 
What does he lose? Not very often his 
all. What he loses, year in and year out, 
is his surplus earnings or some part-of 
them. And the characteristics which 
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His request was received with - 





he exhibits in his losses and his gains 
negative any idea of sympathy for him 
save in rare cases. At one time I saw 
about $75,000 made by a speculator on 
good information derived from a cus- 
tomers’ man who had obtained it per- 
sonally from another speculator in touch 
with a pool. This winning was made on 
a comparatively small margin. Yet, so 
far from appreciating this service, the 
customer complained bitterly when a 
“soy of this profit was subsequently 
ost. 

Is it any wonder that those who day 
by day work among men of this sort, 
often lack the expected sympathy? Such 
traders forget the most valuable finan- 
cial advice and assistance, but woe to the 
manager who, after helping them to 
make some thousands, gives advice 
which loses them a point on a hundred 
shares! He will never hear the last of 
it and the whole room is likely to grad- 
ually learn of the way “that fellow 
Smith stuck me in U. P.” Is it any 
wonder customers’ men soon learn to 
fight shy of the thankless task of at- 
tempting to look out carefully for a 
customer who is chronically unsuccessful 
and come, unconsciously almost to them- 
selves, to confine themselves to getting 
him into a state of optimism over the 
general market without advising any- 
thing out of the ordinary for him to do? 

One peculiarity of the majority of 
customers which strikes the customers’ 
room manager with peculiar emphasis 
is that they expect the most unreason- 
able things of the broker. Many of 
them seem to think that the broker knows 
what the market is going to do and that 
he should, therefore, protect them from 
making unprofitable trades. There are, 
again, some who expect the broker to 
have their accounts constantly in mind, 
and to give them from day to day any 
information which may be of interest to 
them. 

For example, brokers often get letters 
from inexperienced customers something 
as follows: “I wrote you to sell out my 
Steel in case the market showed signs 
of weakness. We had a break of over 
two points yesterday and the market 
looked very weak, but you did not close 
out my trade.” Or some one may write, 























“I see the C. & O. is going to increase its 
dividend. If you had informed me of 
this I would not have sold out this 
stock five points lower than the present 
price.” 

The average losing customer’s knowl- 
edge of the stock market is pretty much 
confined to the most elementary facts, 
such as the existence of the Stock Ex- 
change and that certain stocks whose 
names he is acquainted with are traded 
in on that market. Some of these stocks 
he knows to be railway securities, others 
industrials. Beyond this vague sort of 
information he rarely goes. A customer 
of this kind has little use for the most 
careful analyses or statements about a 
corporation’s condition. He simply does 
not understand what is said to him or 
what he is reading. What he wants is 
“inside information.” If the broker 
explains to him that Union Pacific 
is selling below its worth and that, if 
general market conditions are favorable, 
it should have an advance of fifteen or 
twenty points, the customer’s state of 
mind is one of doubt and indecision. But 
if the broker says to him, “I’ve got in- 
side information that they’re going to 
put U. P. up fifteen points, and you want 
to get in on it right off,” the customer 
buys. 

If the broker says to the customer in 
so many words that the reason he is in 
the brokerage business is precisely be- 
cause he does not, as a rule, know just 
what the market will do, and therefore 
desires to get an income by accepting 
commissions for executing other people’s 
orders, the customer may agree to this as 
a reasonable proposition, but the minds 
of many traders seem to become con- 
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fused as to what the broker can be ex- 
pected to know and what he cannot 
know. When the customer has lost 
money it is human nature for him to look 
around for somebody to blame other than 
himself, and the broker or the room 
manager is the most convenient victim. 

Some large brokerage houses are so 
organized that they can give their cus- 
tomers the news from day to day in re- 
gard to whatever stocks the customers 
may be interested in, but this is true of 
only a few. In most cases it is entirely 
unreasonable to expect a broker to watch 
each one of the hundreds of accounts 
which he may have on his books. Or- 
ders and information must be handled 
according to a regular system, more or 
less perfect according to the character 
and organization of the brokerage house. 

The gist of the matter is that the 
whole attitude of the typical losing cus- 
tomer is, in nine cases out of ten, weak, 
cowardly and grasping. This is the real 
cause of the cynical attitude of certain 
brokers towards their customers, and 
of the valueless character of the infor- 
mation and market letters they send out. 
Some houses, again, do not pretend to 
know any more about speculation than. 
their customers do—they simply execute 
orders and consider that their responsi- 
bility ends there. 

Too much sympathy is wasted on the 
chronic loser. In most cases he is a 
loser because he has the mental and 
moral qualities of a loser. As a class, 
they are “undesirable citizens,” and they 
annihilate themselves in the stock mar- 
ket because of precisely those qualities 
which render them undesirable. 
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Money Return from Concentrated 


Study 


By FRANK H. TUBBS 


TUDY of “Fourteen Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market” 
recently, taught me an important 
lesson. I had read the several 

chapters a year or two ago. They ap- 
peared good then. Recent study made 
them radiant. Whereas, at the first read- 
ing I found some gold dust, now there 
were nuggets. What made the differ- 
ence? My mentality had changed; this 
time I studied instead of reading. 
Experiences by every student of the 
stock market can help a fair percentage 
of other students. They will not help 
everybody, nor even the majority. The 
majority are not ready for help. They 
must be left to themselves till, within 
themselves, that is aroused which makes 
it possible to “go up higher.” Each of 
us must work only for those that he 
can assist. My lesson from the above- 
mentioned recent study may be a lesson 
to the select few, but here is the lesson. 
Any interest in which we engage re- 
quires that we educate ourselves into it. 
A mechanic philosophically remarked 
“T never took up a line of work but 
what I improved in it after I got it go- 
ing.” ‘That is the law of progress. Study 
of the stock market is a “line of work.” 
What one can do to-day is as nothing to 
what he can do five years hence. That 
applies equally to beginner and most ad- 
vanced. Some will say “I know men 
who have studied the stock market twen- 
ty years and they don’t know any more 
about it now than they did in the first 


place.” That is true. Perhaps the rea- 
son is they never learned how to study. 

Why did I get more good from recent 
study c. “Fourteen Methods” than from 
the first reading? Because during these 
years I have become more incisive in 
thought. For many years all market 


students reach out for help to various 
sources. They read newspaper wisdom, 
hear brokers’ gossip, and they want in- 
side information. Every particle of it 
is worthless, and worse than useless, for 
it keeps the individual from doing what 
he should do—get things from within 
himself. A prominent Parisian detective 
said, “The most important knowledge a 
detective can have is the knowledge he 
gets inside himself.” The study of 
manipulation is the greatest detective 
work for it is trying to find out in ad- 
vance where and how the “crime” will 
be committed. In one’s growth in per- 
ception, in discernment, in positive un- 
derstanding, lies the road to mastery. 
That growth enables one to get the real 
value which exists in the articles in 
“Fourteen Methods.” The ideas are 
there—an abundance of them. 

“Incisive thought.” Incision means 
cutting into a thing. Few know how to 
read. We have debauched ourselves 
with superficial reading of daily papers, 
stories and glib rhetoric. We are inter- 
ested and amused by superficial reading 
till we are mentally intoxicated. A mind 
so distraught makes no incision. It never 
penetrates. I found, in my recent study 
in “Fourteen Methods” that it was neces- 
sary to talk to myself, thus: 

“This article has a meaning. It would 
not be here were it not so. It was writ- 
ten by a man with a purpose who had 
a live idea. It has passed inspection by 
an able editor. The meaning is there. I 
must get it. I want it to use.” 

Then I re-read the article and began 
to analyze paragraphs and sentences. 
Even words had to be given different 
meanings from what a superficial read- 
ing suggested. I was making incision,— 
penetrating to the core. This laid bare 
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the hidden idea and, when my thought 
became so clear that it permitted dis- 
cernment the idea took form,—a tangi- 
ble, substantial existence. A child was 
born and its name was “Wonderful.” 
I adopted it as my own. I have it now 
growing up into useful manhood. And 
it is the “enduring.” 

Volumes might be written on the 
word “thought.” The dictionary mea- 
gerly defines it. It gives us, however, 
a starting point. It calls thought “An 
exercise of the mind in any of its higher 
forms; reflection; cogitation.” Yes, it 
is exercise of the mind. It is, therefore, 
mental and metaphysical and on that 
plane must it be understood. In that 
realm we find that the real man (that 
which we develop for any useful pur- 
pose—trading in the stock market is our 
present purpose) is but a collection of 
thoughts, big and little. 

Thoughts crystallize into convictions 
on which we live. They make the man. 
To learn how to think aright is the work 
of a life time. Each step in progress 


sharpens an implement given us at birth. 
Thought never ceases so long as we ex- 


ist. It is the man. It can be weak, 
slow and dull; it can be keen, swift and 
alert. It is the province of each to make 
his thought, and, therefore, himself, 
whichever he likes. It is the keen 
thought which makes incision; the swift 
thought which flies to conclusions; the 
alert thought which bears results. 

On what shall thought operate? For 
example, on the real ideas which lie in 
the valuable articles in “Fourteen Meth- 
ods.” They are not superficial, vacillat- 
ing or untrue. 

A good book which it is my privilege 
to study says, “Hold thought steadfast- 
ly to the enduring, the good, and the 
true, and you will bring these into your 
experience proportionally to their occu- 
pancy of your thoughts.” That is as 
true as gospel. Bring that which is en- 
during, good and true in what you sindy 
as a help to all your interests. And, in 
proportion to their occupancy of your 
(incisive) thoughts will you have them. 

Again, how many of us really wink? 
Thinking cannot be done while you are 
doing anything else. That is, the incis- 
ive thinking. If you attempt to couple 


thinking with acting you call into use 
many kinds of conflicting thoughts 
which destroy each other. Robert Louis 
Stevenson said, “If a saying (or fact), 
is hard to understand, we are thinking of 
something else.” Concentrated thought 
is the most powerful thing in existence 
and it will break open the hardest mate- 
rial nut and admit us to the kernel. Did 
you ever go by yourself and absolutely 
think out a problem to solution? How 
long did it take? How long did you 
stick to it before you gave it up? 

I tell you there is no problem about 
the stock market which cannot be solved 
by everyone who will take the trouble to 
solve it. There’s the rub. I have solved 
some. So have you. That fact proves 
the statement true. If we have solved 
some, a more strongly concentrated ex- 
tract of thought, or better, absolutely 
pure thought without the extract, would 
solve the most difficult problems. 

Five minutes of thinking will not do 
it. That detective quoted above used 
to shut himself in a room and consider 
every aspect of a difficult case from one 
to three hours before he made up his 
line of action. What fools we all are 
to believe we can master the stock mar- 
ket—the greatest business proposition on 
earth—without doing so much as will a 
detective on a criminal case! When you 
go “into the silence” to think, don’t do 
anything else. Don’t light the pipe or 
cigar, even. They distract. Just think! 

Finally, whence come ideas? “There’s 
nothing new under the sun.” Infinite 
space is filled with them. The idea of a 
telephone, a steam engine, or a new cul- 
ture has always existed somewhere. 
Some man so grew his mind that the 
idea could drop into it from the “some- 
where.” 

Not a thought about the stock market 
is new and whatever is added to present 
manipulation will come out of the 
“somewhere.” If you are mentally ad- 
justed to the rate of vibration, to draw 
illustration from wireless telegraphy, of 
that idea, it is yours in an instant. When 
one cannot hold his thought to a purpose 
—or what he is doing—his consciousness 
is too weak to receive. When thought is 
absolutely pure, unadulterated, concen- 
trated, it can both send and receive. 
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All this was suggested by “Fourteen 
Methods.” In season and out of sea- 
son we must hammer into the heads of 
students of the stock market that “It is 
the man” that makes a success. No sys- 
tem, scheme, nor plan is worth a penny 
if the man is not prepared to use it. 
When a man can thoroughly solve any 
one of the “Fourteen Methods” and ab- 
solutely make it his own, he can make 


Making 
the plan his own means developing his 
patience, determination, certainty of ac- 
tion at critical times, and all other com- 


a fortune in trading in stocks. 


plementary faculties and attributes 
which go to round him into perfection. 
Knowing his plan and being perfectly 
rounded, how can he help rolling into 
his desired haven? 





Changes in Wall Street 
Extracts from Clement B. Asbury’s “A B C of Wall Street.” 


notice, which located Wall street: Kesolved—“A fence or park shall 


[ March, 1644, the Governor General of New Amsterdam issued this 


be made beginning at the great Bouwery * * * Every one is warned 
to appear with tools to aid in constructing said fence.” 


all Street to-da 


is a term defining a financial community 
which includes Banks, Bankers and the Stock Exchange. 
To-day Wall Street—the financial community—reflects the 


political 


and financial changes of the country, and is sensitive to the movements 


of all other financial markets. 


Great changes have occurred in the “Street” during the past two 


years. 


With the passing of H. H. Rogers and E. H. Harriman their . 


methods of stock manipulation have gone out of fashion. 


As the stockholders of our Industrial and Trans 
ies increased in number, publicity has steadily grown. 


rtation Compan- 
o-day the private 


speculation of directors in securities of their own corporations is distinctly 


unpopular. 


The control of our larger companies is passing from private in- 
dividuals to the public. Shares of the Pennsylvania Railroad have long 
since gone into the hands of the investing public. Each year the Vander- 


bilt interest is lessened in properties they formerly controlled. 


In the 


last two years a large portion of the Gould holdings have been transferred 
to new owners, and a rapid change is occurring in companies controlled 


by the late E. H. Harriman. 


It should be borne in mind that the transportation companies are no 
longer fighting each other—to the destruction of net earnings—rate cut- 
ting, secret rebates and free passes have been abolished. 

The issue of new securities will be under conditions more favorable 
to the public and the general trend of events is making a firm foundation 


for a rise in the price of stocks and bonds. 























Volumes as a Key to the Market 


By SCRIBNER BROWNE 


OME time ago I contributed to 
Tue Ticker a few ideas in regard 
to the study of volumes in the 
stock market. The ideas were not 

very definite or very carefully worked 
out. They were intended chiefly to 
emphasize a principle which Tue ‘Ti1cx- 
ER’s readers could work out for them- 
selves, é 

The article seemed to arouse interest. 
Letters came to me through Tue Tick- 
ER from all over the United States and 
even from foreign countries, making in- 
quires as to various points connected 
with the principle I had mentioned. 

I have a complete file of Toe T1cKeR 
and have read every number with in- 
terest. I must admit that when the mag- 
azine started I had not the least idea it 
would ever reach its seventh volume. 
I did not believe there was a large 
enough public interested in scientific 
methods of profitable investment (or 
sane and conservative speculation, which- 
ever you choose to call it), and the 
study of the fundamental basis on which 
prices of securities must eventually 
rest, to make such a publication profit- 
able. 

It is very gratifying to find that I was 
mistaken. THe TicKEeR seems to have 
found a profitable number of readers, 
many of them evidently enthusiastic, and 
it has brought to the front a remark- 
able corps of writers on the scientific 
aspects of the stock market and the 
money market. The articles it has con- 
tained by “Rollo Tape,” Roger W. Bab- 
son, G. C. Selden, Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, Frank H. Tubbs, and others whose 
names are perhaps not so well known 
but whose articles show that they are 
scientific students of the markets, are 
in my opinion valuable contributions to 
the permanent literature of “stock mar- 
ket economics.” These writers really 





form a new school and represent a new 
and, I hope, important and permanent 
development in the history of our se- 
curity markets. 

Perhaps I can not add much of value 
to what these writers are giving the 
public, but if I can contribute my mite 
in this direction, it will certainly give 
me genuine pleasure to do it. I have 
been an observer of and participator in 
stock and grain markets for so long a 
time that I prefer not to mention the 
exact number of years. (After you be- 
gin to get those crisscross wrinkles on 
the back of your neck you are not so 
anxious to get down to exact dates and 
figures on the past.) The results of my 
experience and reflection ought to be 
worth a little something to the younger 
generation. Whether the younger gen- 
eration will see it in that light is, of 
course, another matter. 

Having expressed my good opinion of 
Tue Ticker so frankly, perhaps you 
will pardon me, Mr. Editor, if I make 
one or two criticisms. For one thing 
it seems to me that you devote too much 
attention to purely technical conditions 
without going into the causes of those 
conditions. Take it from Grandfather 
Browne, that no technical indication as 
to the condition of the market is of any 
permanent value to you unless you can 
figure out a common sense cause for it. 

The effect of manipulation in the stock 
market is generally overestimated. Tak- 
ing the market as a whole, manipula- 
tion can swing it only a few points in 
either direction unless the manipula- 
tion is backed up by fundamental con- 
ditions. I notice Mr. Babson in a re- 
cent article says, in substance, that the 
swings of the market from month to 
month are controlled by manipulation 
and are designed to deceive the public. 
With all due respect to Mr. Babson’s 
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thorough knowledge of fundamental 
conditions, I don’t believe it. I do not 
believe that manipulation contrary to 
conditions can swing the average price 
of twenty railroad stocks more than 
three or four points at the outside, and 
that is a negligible fluctuaton, so far as 
any common sense kind of trading is 
concerned. 

If you use stop loss orders, such fluc- 
tuations may catch your stop two or 
three times before you get in right; but 
what do you expect? That is what stop 
loss orders are for. If you could guess 
the turns of the market within two 
points you would soon put the Stock Ex- 
change out of business and you would 
eventually own the earth. 

Chart studies are suggestive and in- 
teresting, but they must be combined 
with the study of causes. You may find 
on your charts that some particular 
stock, or the average of a dozen stocks, 
has followed a certain “habit” for more 
than three years, let us say. That does 
not warrant you in believing that it will 
follow the same habit for another three 
years unless you can deduce a sound 
reason upon which the habit is based. 

Market conditions change from year 
to year and from decade to decade. Big 
operators die and others take their 
places. Frick is bound to work differ- 
ently from Rogers, simply because he is 
another man. The “Chicago crowd” be- 
haves differently from the “Waldorf 
crowd.” In a highly speculative era the 
market acts very differently from what 
it does in a dull and inactive period, 
when very little new money is coming 
into the Street. You have got to dig 
down and find the causes for your chart 
indications before you begin to get any- 
where. 

The above remarks apply to the study 
of volumes just as much as to the study 
of charts. I do not know of any one 
indication that sheds more light on the 
condition of the stock market than the 
volume of trade on the Exchange, but 
you have got to use it as an aid to 
your judgment, not as an arbitrary rule. 

Just take an airship and sail up to a 
point in the sky where you can overlook 
the entire United States and then re- 
member that Europe is just down over 


the horizon. Here is the Stock Ex- 
change where you see that clump of sky- 
scrapers. There is another bunch of 
skyscrapers—that is Chicago. That 
smoky blur is Pittsburgh, and down 
there you can see a little bump which 
is the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. Those other dark spots amongst 
the green are the various great cities 
of the United States. 

There are the wires radiating from 
the Stock Exchange, all bringing in or- 
ders to buy or sell—at least, they are 
intended to bring in orders. Sometimes 
the broker is pained to observe that the 
orders fail to come. 

A man in Kansas City is buying stocks 
because the crop outlook is so good. 
Another man in Washington is selling 
because he hears that tariff revision is 
bound to come. A Londoner is buying 
because European securities are on a 
three per cent. basis, while he can get 
five per cent. by purchasing sound Amer- 
ican rails. Another fellow in an up- 
town office is buying because he has 
a red hot tip that Steel will sell at 95 
before 75—it is then 795%. A Chicago 
speculator is selling because the market 
“looks weak.” 

The combined wisdom and folly of all 
these thousands of buyers and sellers 
is concentrated on the floor of the Ex- 
change—and it makes prices. I say this 
with the full recollection that nine-tenths 
of these orders may be buying orders 
and yet the market may go down be- 
cause William Rockefeller is disgusted 
with Roosevelt and has made up his 
mind to sell out everything he can get 
off around these prices; but, aside from 
minor fluctuations of say five points in 
the most active stocks, William Rocke- 
feller’s influence on the market is exact- 
ly in proportion to the size of his buying 
and selling orders. 

You will say, Mr. Editor, How about 
Rockefeller’s control of banking condi- 
tions and the money market? Certainly 
such men can exercise a very large con- 
trol over the banks and the money mar- 
ket. We saw that plainly enough in 
1907. But those conditions cannot af- 
fect the stock market until somebody, 
influenced by those conditions, buys or 
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sells stocks. It is the buying and sell- 
ing that makes prices. 

It all simmers down to this: Prices are 
determined by volume of purchases and 
volume of sales. If Rockefeller sells 
100,000 shares of stock and you sell 
1,000 shares, he has influenced the mar- 
ket just 100 times as much as you have. 
That is a mathematical certainty (aside 
from minor fluctuations, as I said 
above); and when you try to comfort 
yourself for your losses by saying that 
you have been deceived, the market is 
grossly manipulated, etc., you are merely 
beating about the bush, wasting time and 
generally making an ass of yourself. 
(Excuse me. .I forgot I was talking to 
the editor; but you get the idea.) 

That is why I say that the study of 
the volume of trade on the Exchange is 
the most important single thing in the 
study of the stock market. It is the 
only thing that actually records the buy- 
ing and selling power. It is practically. 
tape-reading on a broader scale. 

The question naturally arises, does 
not the use of matched orders by manip- 
ulators interfere with the indications 
given by the volume of trade? Possibly 
some of your readers are not familiar 
with the term “matched orders”; so I 
will say that when a trader gives one 
* broker an order to buy say 1,000 shares 
of a certain stock at 140 and another 
broker an order to sell 1,000 shares at 
140, these orders are said to be 
“matched.” Of course the manipulator 


does this for the purpose of making the 
quotation 140, or of creating an ap- 
pearance of greater activity than would 
otherwise exist. 

This is a question of fact, and I can 
only say that so far as my experience 
goes, I cannot see that matched orders 
make any important change in the indi- 
cations given by the volume of trade. 
That matched orders could be used to 
interfere with such indications, if de- 
sired, is a self-evident proposition; but 
it would be a very expensive operation, 
as an immense number of matched or- 
ders would have to be given and com- 
missions paid on them in order to make 
any important change in the total vol- 
ume of sales for the day. Probably the 
“game is not worth the candle.” 

I have taken up a good deal of space 
without saying much, but if I have 
emphasized in the minds of your readers 
the importance of considering the vol- 
ume of business in any study of the 
trend of the stock market, I have ac- 
complished something. If THe Ticker 
can afford to give me space for further 
“rambling dissertations,” I will try to 
take practical examples from the action 
of the stock market from time to time 
and show you exactly what I mean and 
how the volume may be used in judging 
the tendency of the market. 

Norte By THE Epitor.—Mr. Browne’s 
ideas are suggestive and interesting and 
of course we welcome his criticisms. We 
hope to have other articles from him. 





A Method of Testing Stop Orders 


A Simple Plan of Working out the Stop Order Best Adapted 
to Your Purposes 


By R. J. EDWARDS 


HE question of how wide a stop 
should be used is one of much 
greater importance to the fre- 

quent “trader” than to the oc- 

casional speculator (the distinction be- 
ing that suggested by Lewis B. Hall, Jr., 
- om article in THe Ticker for Octo- 

r). 

A method whereby any very active 
stock may be studied with the object in 
view of determining the best stop to 
adopt, is herewith submitted. 

A simple “daily high and low” chart 
covering an extended period must first 
be made, the opening price for each day 
being plainly indicated thereon. 

Next make a series of “paper trades,” 
assuming that a trade is made each day 
at the opening price. These theoretical 
trades are to be either long or short 
according to whether the immediate 
trend (for the next change of 5 to 10 
points) proves to be up or down. 

Now by tabulating the results of all 
trades, arranging profits and losses con- 
secutively in parallel columns, tests for 
various stops can readily be extended 
and footed, giving totals by which net 
profits may be quickly calculated and 
compared. 

A test by this method applied to 
Union Pacific for sixty days from April 


9, 1910, to June 8, I910, gave a total 
of 50 trades. Every trade was treated 
as closed as soon as 8 points profit ap- 
peared, unless previously closed out at 
the “stop loss” price. The general plan 
of the test is shown in the table here- 
with. The complete results summarized 
for the sixty days are as follows: 
For 2 point stop: 


21 profits @ 8 points 
29 losses @ 2 points 


Gross profits 110 
For 3 point stop: 
25 profits @ 8 points 
25 losses @ 3 points 


“ 


Gross profits 125 
For 4 point profit: 
34 profits @ 8 points = 272 points. 
16 losses @ 4 points = 64 “ 


Gross profits 208 “ 


After deducting 13 points for commis- 
sions, the resulting net profits amount to 
97 points, 112 points and 195 points, re- 
spectively. This form of proof, if ac- 
cepted as conclusive, would indicate that 
in Union Pacific a 4 point stop ought to 
be much more profitable than either a 3 
point or a 2 point. It is important, how- 


Plan of Test for Different Stops. 


Possible 
Profit op 
6.7 5 
6.4 6 
11.5 2.4 
10.3 36 
13.3 6 
12.7 1.0 
12.5 1.2 
13.4 3 
11.5 1.0 
11.4 5 


NNNnNHnNHNHnNHSr 


ba oh 2 Point Stop 3Point Stop 4 Point Stop 


Loss Profit Loss Profit Loss Profit 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 
2 


3 


00 GO 00 GO 60 00 CO CO 
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ever, that tests of this kind be extended 
over a period long enough to include all 
kinds of market conditions, say 18 
months or longer. 

The reason for basing all calculations 
on the opening price is because experi- 
ence has proven this to be the only price 
that is safe to use where the results ob- 
tained by “paper trading” are intended 
to serve as a guide for actual operations 
in the market. 

The foregoing method was developed 
by the writer in the process of perfect- 
ing a “mechanical” plan for trading fre- 
quently in one active stock. It was 
found that the basic principle was cor- 
rect, but that the two point stop caused 
many unnecessary losses in extremely ac- 
tive and turbulent markets. The results 
of exhaustive tests indicated 33% points 
as the most profitable stop to use for 
the stock selected. 

A summary of the net profits(com- 
missions deducted) that would have been 
earned, trading by mechanical and 
strictly automatic rules, with every trade 
protected by 3% point stop, here fol- 
lows: 


Period 
January 1 to February 19, 1909 
February 20 to May 5, 1909 
May 6 to June 17, 1909 
June 18 to June 30, 1909 
July 1 to July 31, 1909 
August 1 to September 15, 1909 
September 16 to November 6, 1909 


November 7, 1909, to January 13, I910.... 


January 14 to February 26, 1910 
February 27 to April 26, 1910 
April 27 to June 30, 1910 

July 1 to September 13, 1910 


Net profit twenty months, 13 days. . 


Inasmuch as these results were ob- 
tained by working out the market posi- 
tion im advance for each day (instead 
of applying “hindsight” as suggested for 
the test method explained above), it is 
interesting to compare the possible prof- 
its if closer stops had been used. Bas- 


ing the comparison on the same trades 
for each stop during the entire period of 
20 months, thirteen days, the average 
rate of net profit per annum was found 
to be: For 334 point stop — $15,000; 
for 3 point stop — $12,000; for 2 point 
stop — $7,000. There was only one 
comparatively short space of time (May 
to August, 1910), where the 334 point 
stop was exceeded in earning power by 
the closer stops, and just there the 2 
point stop was best of all. 

It was proven that there was no ma- 
terial decrease in risk when using closer 
stops; on the contrary trading with a 
2 point stop would have resulted in very 
heavy strains on the capital during 
many months prior to December 1, 1909. 

As will be seen the greatest risk met 
with when 3% stop was used amounted 
to only $1,962.50, about 8 per cent. of 
the total profits for the period covered. 
This plan is estimated to require $10,000 
capital for margin and a contingent re- 
serve. 


Note sy THE Eprtor.— While this test 
of stop orders is conclusive so far as 


Days 
Elapsed Risk 
$ 400.00 
800.00 
725.00 
600.00 
1,018.75 
1,025.00 
1,081.25 
1,850.00 
1,200.00 
I :787.50 
1,962.50 
1,293.75 


Net Profits 

$4,687.50 
4:743-75 
3,275.00 
1,200.00 
1,343-75 
762.50 
2,381.25 
3,556.25 
662.50 
1,537-50 
625.00 
1,012.50 


$25,787.50 


Mr. Edwards’ method of trading is con- 
cerned, it does not, of course, show the 
best stop for all purposes. What it 
does bring out clearly is a simple meth- 
od by which each trader may arrive at 
the most profitable stop for use in his 
own way of operating. 
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One Very Dangerous Mo- 


ment in a Mans Life 


It Comes When He Finds That He Can't Make Up 
His Mind and Keep It Made Up 





By ARTHUR BRISBANE 





(Reproduced by permission of The Evening Journal. Copyrighted 1910.) 





=a F you were in the middle of the ocean on a ship and found 
that the captain changed his mind every few minutes—you 
would worry. 

If you were sailing on such a ship with such a captain, 
you would look around for a life preserver or lifeboat— 
and if he happened by accident to run his ship close to the shore in 
smooth water you would jump overboard and swim for it. 








Your own body is nothing but a ship sailing on an ocean called 
“life.” 

Your mind is the captain of your ship. With a good captain, a 
steady, consistent, persistent mind to develop its possibilities, your 
ship can be steered truly and safely. 

The dangerous moment on a ship at sea is that moment in which 
the passengers discover that the captain does not know where he is 
going, and cannot stick to a plan of navigation. 

The dangerous moment in a man’s life is that in which he finds 
that his brain, his will power, the “captain” that directs the voyage of 
his life, is unable to adopt a plan and foilow it. 

You may well worry about yourself when you find that to-da 
you are doing everything that you promised yourself yesterday that 
you would not do. 

You may well be anxious about yourself and your journey on this 
earth if you find that you have not in charge of your ship a will that 
is consistent from day to day. 

Man’s only hope of success is in persistent exercise of will power. 

Every man must realize that his will power is his salvation. 

Until he does realize that and lives accordingly he will be classed 
with the millions of failures and see the human ships under control 
sail past him. 













































The Bargain Indicator 


NOTE—Except where otherwise noted, earnings are herein computed for the 
twelve latest months available, thus keeping the table constantly up-to-date. Addi- 
tions and betterments are included in the earnings as given, wherever they are so reported 
as to be distinguishable from ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested 
in the improvement of the property are usually of more value to the stockholders in the 
long run than if they had been distributed as dividends. Such additions and betterments 
out of current earnings increase the equity of the stockholders and therefore render the 


stock more valuable. 


As this magazine is mailed to subscribers two or three days before it appears on 
the news-stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indicator. 


Railroads. 


ENVER & RIO GRANDE takes the 

lead this month owing to the fact that 

its price has declined a point while 

most of the other stocks have advanced. 

The connection between this road and 

the Western Pacific should not be forgotten 

(See the October Ticker Bargain Indicator). 

Erie common stands second, with increas- 

ing earnings from month to month. The road 

is now reaping the fruits of extensive better- 
ments extending over a period of years. 


Union Pacific drops from seventh place 
last month to tenth place this month, chiefly 
because its price has advanced more in pro- 
portion than tle prices of other stocks. As 
a leading speculative favorite Union Pacific 
is often influenced more by technical condi- 
tions than by earning power, so far as the 
short swings are concerned. 

In fact, it will be noticed in comparing the 
table with last month, that the principal ad- 
vances in price have been on the more specu- 
lative stocks, while many inactive issues show 
no advance or even a decline. 

Missouri Pacific has suffered a sharp drop 
in price, due, it may reasonably be supposed, 
to the discrepancy between its price and its 
earnings. This brings it up from fortieth 
place to thirty-fourth. 

St. Paul also rises a few places as a result 
of comparative heaviness of the price. The 
earnings of this stock were discussed in a 
special article of the last issue. 


Alton common earnings do not appear to 
warrant any immediate prospect of further 





dividends. Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 
which has large holdings of Alton preferred 
and common, has beeu omitted from the table 
this month, owing to confusion and conflict- 
ing reports in regard to its earnings. We 
prefer to await the annual report of this 
company before giving it a rating. 

Rock Island preferred has brought up its 
career at the foot of the list as a result of 
the shrinkage of its net revenue. This rat- 
ing is figured on the earnings of the sub com- 
pany, C. R. I. & P. Railway, not on dividends 
declared by the railway and paid over to the 
Rock Island Company. 


Industrials. 


Bethlehem Steel has given out a report 
for eight months which, if taken at face value, 
shows exceedingly favorable results. It shows 
earnings after deduction of interest charges 
but without deducting for depreciation, re- 
newals, or miscellaneous. It is quite pos- 
sible that the inclusion of these items would 
materially change the result, but we have 
rated the stock on this report, with explana- 
tory footnotes. It is to be borne in mind that 
the preferred stock is non-cumulative and 
therefore could not receive the full amount of 
16.1 per cent earned on par. 

Pressed Steel Car holds its position by 
virtue of a sale of stock, which of course can- 
not be repeated every year. See the footnote. 

United States Steel drops several places 
as a result of declining earnings and rising 
prices. The quarterly report of this corpora- 
tion has been so widely discussed that no 
special comment is necessary. 
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Comparative Earn 


s@p-it is just as important to read the footnotes below, and the comments 
on preceding page, as it is to note the position and earnings of the stocks. 


RAILROADS 


Approximate 
Div. earnings Earnings 
Rate. Yield. onpar. on price. 
13.1(f) 
12.4(e) 
12.2 


Position. 
Denver & Rio Grande common........-..+-++++++4+- = 
re ie common 
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0 
0 
6 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Reading common 

Kansas City Southern common 

Pittsbu Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis common 
Southern way common 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh common 

Atchison common 

Baltimore & Ohio common. 

Delaware & Hudson 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit . 

Canadian Pacific 


6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

6 

6 

9 

5 

8 

7 

Great Northern 7 
Twin City Ra 6 
ey yy ines 6 
Western preferred 0 

Illinois Central . 7 
New York, Ontario & Western 0 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi & St. Louis common 4 
St. Louis Southwestern preferred 5 
& Northwestern common 7 
0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Missouri Pacific 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Chicago Great Western_preferred 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul common 

Minneapolis —— —— sooees 
innea t. is preferre 

Chicago & Alton common 

Western Maryland common . 

a er Kan: & Texas common 
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Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic preferred 

Texas & Pacific 

Minneapolis & St. Louis common 

Iowa Central preferred 

Rock Island Company preferred ) 
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Preferred stucks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit. 


1 Erie second preferred . 79.9(e) 
2 Erie first ferred Sree . 28.8 
8 Southern way preferred esse . 15.0 
4 St. Louis & San Francisco second preferred ’ 14.2(e) 


(a) On $180,000,000 cap. stock. (b) Pref. ends com. share yy after com. receives 5%. (c) On 
increased cap. st stock. ( why —— greed on » tee ets iter deducting pref. divs. (f) Including 

¥ deferred income,” See, deducting special credits included in 
annual report. See TicKER, Rev , iat, se | $y Figured on #is.000 000 steck. (i) Pref. and com. share 
equally after com. receives 6%. com. share equally after com. receives 7%. 














INDICATOR 


of Important Stocks 


sa Reports in italics are over 6 months old. They are, however, in each 
case the latest reliable figures obtainable. 
Approximate 


INDUSTRIALS, &c. 
earnings Earnings 


Div. 

Pos. Date of Report. Price. Rate. Yield. onpar. on price. 
Aug. 31,°10 Bethlehem Steel common 32 0 9.2 28.8(f, j) 
Aug. 31, Bethlehem Steel preferred 26.4(f, g) 
Jun. 30, American Agricultural Chemical common. . 23.7 
Dec. 31, Pressed Steel Car common 23.3(i) 
Mar. 31, United States Rubber common 3 
Mar. 31,’ American Beet Sugar common 19.2 
Dec. 31, Central Leather common 19.1 
Sept. 30, United States Steel common 17.9(a) 
May 31,’ Virginia-Carolina Chemical common 17.7 
Aug. 31, American Cotton Oil common 
Dec. 31, American Woolen common 
Dec. 31, Railway Steel Spring common 
Sept. 30, United States Realty & Improvement 
Dec. 31, General Chemical common 

International Mercentile Marine preferred 

Republic Iron & Steel common 

American Linseed preferred 

Wells Fargo Express 

American Car & Foundry common 

International Harvester common 

Union Bag & Paper preferred 

National Enameling & Stamping common.. 

American Snuff common 

American Steel Foundries 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. common.... 

National Lead common 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. common 

Allis-Chalmers preferred 

General Electric 

People’s Gas Light & Coke 

Pittsburgh Coal preferred 

North American 

American Malt Corporation preferred 

American Smelting & Refining common.... 

American Can preferred 

Sloss-Sheffield common 

International Paper preferred 

Pacific Coast common 

Western Union .. 

Laclede Gas common 

United wtates Cast Iron Pipe preferred... 

Distillers Securities 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

National Biscuit common 

Utah Copper (par $10) 

Corn Products preferred 

Brooklyn Union Gas 

Pullman ° 

Amalgamated Copper 

Consolidated Gas (N. Y.)....-.++--+000: 

International Steam Pump common 

Tennessee Copper (par $25) 

Mackay common 

New York Air Brake. 

American Sugar Refining common 

American Locomotive common 

International Mercantile Marine common. . 

Union Bag & Paper common 

American Can common 

American Linseed common. . 

International Paper common. 

Corn. Products common 

United States Cast Iron Pipe common 

American Hide & Leather preferred 

Pacific Mail . 3 . 4 
(a) Based an quarterly earnings. (b) Based on current earnings. (c) Divs. in arrears. (d) Based on 

6 mos. earnings. (e) 2nd pref. and com. share equally after com, receives 4%. (f) Based on 8 mos.—int. 

charges deducted but not depreciation or miscellaneous. (g) Entitled to only 7% non-cumulative. (h) Based 

on 9 mos. earnings. (i) Including $1,700,000 profits from sale of Canada Car Co. stock. No earnings on 
common without this profit. (j) After deducting preferred div. (k) This figure represents dividends re- 
ceived from constituent companies and does‘not include surplus earnings. 
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Convertible Mining Bonds 


A New and Interesting Development in the Bond Field 


bonds have been growing in popularity 

and in a number of instances have re- 

sulted in excellent profits to their own- 

ers. he great advantage of such 
bonds is that they combine the safety of a 
— with the speculative possibilities of a 
stoc 

The convertible bond was defined as fol- 
lows, in Tue Ticker, Vol. IV., p. 271: “A 
convertible bond is a bond bearing a fixed 
and definite rate of interest like any other 
bond, but which may at the holder’s option, 
be exchanged for stock, which will then share 
in the profits of the company whatever they 
may be. This exchange ts made under con- 
ditions as to price, date, etc., which are ex- 
plained in the bond itself.” 

If the price of the stock advances, the price 
of the convertible bond will advance with it. 
But if the stock declines the bond will not 
decline with it beyond the value warranted 
by its rate of interest as a bond pure and 
simple. ‘ 

A number of mining companies are now 
issuing this popular form of security. Among 
such bonds which have been placed on the mar- 
ket within the last few months or are soon to 
be issued, are those shown in the accompanying 
list. The prices are of course approximate. 

It will be noticed that these bonds yield a 
fair return on the investment, considered 
solely as bonds. In addition to this they 
have all the possibilities of an advance in the 
price of the stocks. That these possibilities 
are by no means to be despised is shown from 
the fact that previous issues of similar bonds 
by the Utah Copper Company, Nevada Con- 
solidated and Ray Consolidated, enabled the 
purchaser to double his money besides re- 
ceiving his regular interest return. 

The table on page 28 of the November 
Ticker gives the condensed facts in regard to 
the above mines. Mason Valley is not as yet 
producing copper but a million tons of 4 per 
cent sulphide ore have been blocked out above 
the 400 foot level and development work is 
being pushed. Contracts for the building of a 


fF: some time past convertible railway 


smelter have been let and the railway is grad- 
ed to within half a mile of the smelter site. 
The smelter will have a capacity of 800 tons 
of ore daily, and it is expected that half of 
this will be custom ore from a number of 
smaller’ properties located near by. There are 
numerous small properties in this district 
which are of promising value but have never 
been able to produce a pound of copper owing 
to the absence of a local smelter and the high 
freight rates to other smelters. 

Ray Gonsolidated is one of the largest of 
the low grade copper mines in the United 
States. Although the property is not produc- 
ing, it has at the present time more than 
40,000,000 tons of ore in developed reserves. 
The mine is connected with the Southern Pa- 
cific R. R., by the company’s broad gauge 
railway, six miles in length. With the new 
$3,000,000 convertible bonds, the company will 
have outstanding, allowing for the conversion 
of these bonds, 1,350,000 shares of stock. This 
is expected to complete its financing. On a 
basis of 8% cent cost and 13 cent copper, 
earnings per share, on this amount of stock, 
should be $2.66, or approximately 13% on pres- 
ent market quotations. 

Braden apparently has great possibilities, not 
only in depth but also on its three miles of 
undeveloped croppings, which constitutes the 
circumference of the crater of the extinct vol- 
cano about which the ore bodies occur. Al- 
ready the ore bodies have been exposed over 
a vertical distance of from 1,500 to 2,000 ft., 
and no perceptible change in the character of 
the copper bearing minerals is shown. The 
bonds are being issued for the purpose of ex- 
tending the company’s business, for the fur- 
ther enlargement of its concentrator, the com- 
pletion of its water power plant, smelting 
plant, etc., and to provide additional working 
capital. Later, the construction of a leach- 
ing plant, and the further enlargement of the 
company’s reduction works are contemplated. 

The first unit of the Miami mill has been 
practically completed, and some of the larger 
parts of the compressing and generating ma- 
chinery are now being installed at the boiler 


Mining Bonds 
Mine Per Price Yield Conversion Price Where 
cent of bond on price point of stock traded in 
Mason Valley 6 105-110 5.5% 10 1o N. Y. Curb. 
Ray Con. 6 116-118 5.1 20 20 Boston Exchange. 
Braden 6 100-105 5.85 5 4 N. Y. and Boston Curbs. 
as z Not quoted | bs 5 4 
120-150 4 17 20 Boston Exchange. 
Utah Copper* 6 III-113 5-35 50 . so N. Y. and Boston Exs. 


* This bond is issued by the Bingham & Garfield R. R. It is @ first lien on the railroad and is con- 


vertible into Utah Copper stock. 




















and engine houses. The concentrator is com- 
posed of six units, having a rated capacity of 
2,000 tons per day. It is expected that four 
will be placed in operation in January, the 
other two following shortly. The foundation 
work has been completed for three additional 
units. Miami should, at the start, earn from 
$1.65 to $1.70 per share at 13 cent copper. 
The Utah Copper bonds are a first mort- 
gage on the Bingham & Garfield Railway, a 
new road under construction, 17 miles in 
length, connecting the mines of the Utah Cop- 
per Company at Bingham Canyon with its 
concentrators at Garfield. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the Utah Copper Company, are sub- 
ject to call on any interest date after July 1, 
1913, at 110 and interest, and are convertible 
after July 1, 1911, and on or before July 1, 
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1914, into stock of the Utah Copper Company 
at $50 per share. 

The Utah Copper Company owns the 
world’s greatest knowr. ore body. In the first 
nine months of 1910 it produced 67,000,000 
Ibs. of copper at a cost per pound of less than 
8 cents. These two things, low cost and great 
production, when taken with the company’s 
large ore reserves and demonstrated success 
as a low cost producer, give Utah Copper a 
commanding position and a promising future. 
It is paying dividends at the rate of $3.00 a 
share yearly, and on the basis of the last 
cng report is earning about $3.40 a share. 

he company has never enjoyed a satisfactory 
transportation service and it is for the purpose 
of solving this problem that it has organized 
the Bingham & Garfield Railway Company, all 
the stock of which, save qualifying shares of 
directors, is held in its possession. 





The Influence of Manipulation Upon 
the Course of the Market 


[Note.—The following extract from a recent market letter issued by Wrenn Brothers 
and Company presents a new view of a subject often discussed. It is a common belief 
among investors that the stock market discounts trade conditions by several months. 
The evidence to the contrary which is here presented is certainly worthy of careful 


examination. ] 


HE large part which manipulation has 
played in determining the course of 


the prices of minor stocks such as 

Hocking Coal & Iron has given the 

public an exaggerated notion of the 
influence of manipulation upon stock prices 
generally; and has led to the fear that the 
condition of general business, or in other 
words, the course of trade, may not prove a 
reliable index to the course of the market 
the next few months. This fear, however, 
is in our opinion quite unwarranted owing to 
the great difficulty of carrying the general 
average of stock prices any great distance 
against fundamental ‘conditions by force of 
manipulation. 

The amount of stocks outstanding in the 
United States consists of about $13,132,000,- 
ooo manufacturing, miscellaneous and indus- 
trial stocks; $8,000,000,000 railway stocks, and 
$2,000,000,000 bank stocks—the total being 
about $23,000,000,000. Meanwhile, if our 
large financial interests absolutely owned all 
the cash in every bank in the United States, 
they would have only about $1,600,000,000 with 
which to check an advance or decline, as the 
case might be, in this worth of 
stocks. Moreover, these large financial in- 


terests in times of panic or trade reaction 





have such immense burdens of responsibility 
to carry by way of financing the needs of the 
corporations in which they are interested, 
that no considerable part of this cash would 
be actually available for manipulative pur- 
poses. The so-called “Morgan properties” 
consist of banking, railway and industrial 
corporations representing about $7,000,000,000 
of wealth—while the so-called “Standard Oil 
group of properties” is still greater. In brief, 
the difficulty of forcing the average price of 
$23,000,000,000 of stocks far in either direction 
against the trend of fundamental conditions 
would be so great as to render it quite im- 
possible. 

As a matter of record, no sustained move- 
ment against the trend of trade conditions has 
yet occurred in the New York market. To 
9 this fact, we give herewith the high 
and low points made by the average price 
of sixty rails during every great movement 
since the Civil War; and in parallel columns 
we give the movement of pig iron prices and 
of our total merchandise imports. The vol- 
ume of our imports has proved in the past 
to have been the best single index to the 
conditions of general trade, not even except- 
ing bank exchanges or railroad earnings. In 
the last two movements, however, instead of 
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the volume of imports we give an abstract of 
general trade returns made up monthly, and 
therefore accurately reflecting the movement 
of trade. 

The decline of the seventies in stocks lasted 
from May, 1871, to April, 1877; and simul- 
taneously the volume of our imports fell from 
$54,088,271 to $42,676,353, and pig iron prices 
fell from an average of $35.08 per ton for the 
year 1871 to $18.92 for the year 1877. It is 
true that the high point in the volume of our 
imports was not reached until April, 1872; 
but stocks prices were still not far below the 
highest of the previous year. It is also true 
that the volume of imports reached their low 
point in November, 1876, about five months 
previous to the low point in the stock market; 
but even then, stock prices were not far above 
their lowest. In comparing stocks and trade it 
should be remembered that pig iron prices us- 
ually reach their high point about six months 
after the stock market, and their low point 
almost a year after—owing to the tardy char- 
acter of the metal industries; but a great rise 
in pig iron prices has always reflected an over- 
expansion of business which warranted selling 
stocks, while drastic decline in pig iron prices 
has always represented such a general cur- 
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tailment in expenses as to warrant buying 
stocks, 

A careful examination of the history of 
trade and stock prices discloses the facts that 
the stock market has always been a sale for a 
long downward swing when trade reached the 
maximum of inflation, and has always been a 
purchase for a long tpward swing when the 
condition of trade was at its poorest. Out of 
fourteen important important turning points 
in the stock market, during the past decade, 
(which our trade averages cover accurately 
by months) trade, as shown by these averages, 
and stock prices, reached the turning point 
almost simultaneously ten times; trade reach- 
ed the turning point first twice, and stock 
prices reached the turning point first twice. 
In brief, the course of trade and the course of 
stock prices in the past have always been 
practically identical in all the broad move- 
ments; and a study of financial history, as 
well as of business or economic principles 
clearly indicates that investors may safely rely 
entirely upon the course of trade as a guide 
to the market, and the speculator may safely 
assume that the broad trend of the market 
will be determined by the trend of trade con- 
ditions, regardless of manipulation. 


RESPONSE OF STOCK PRICES TO TRADE CONDITIONS. 


At Highest of *Maximum of At Lowest of *Minimum of 
Stock Prices Given Item Stock Prices Given Item 

Decline of 1871-1877. 

Stocks ag May, 1871 $7830 May, 1871 58 Anr., 1877 $20.58 Apr., 1877 

Imports 088,271 70.87 Apr., 1872 676,353 $29.85 Nov., 1876 

Pig Iron $35.08—1871t 94—1872 18.92 $17.67—1878 
Decline of 1881-1884. 

Stocks $101.54 May, 1881 $101.54 May, 1881 $38.68 June, 1884 $38.68 June, 1884 

Imports $55,908,728 74.37 Apr., 1880 $52. 1S85% gees Feb., 1885 

Pig Iron 5.17 —1881 Rain oT 1884 17.99—1885 
Decline of 1890-1893. 

Stocks 93 May, 1890 $60.93 May, 1890 1.71 July, 1893 $41.71 July, 1893 

Imports 70,138,040 $86.57 Mar., 1892 $63,186,067 $46.30 Sept. 1893 

Pig Iron 17.55—1890 $23.60 Jan., 1890 13.37 $10.12 Jan., 1895 
Decline of 1895-1896. 

Stocks $56.07 Sept., 1805 $56.07 Sept., 1805 $40.71 Aug, 1896 $40.71 Aug., 1806 

Imports $65,305,320 75.08 Oct., 1895 190 $49.47 Aug., 1896 

Pig Iron $17.37 17.37 Sept., 1895 $11.87 $10.75 Sept., 1896 
Decline of 1899-1900. 

Stocks $76.27 Apr., 1899 $76.29 Apr., 1899 June, 1900 June, 1900 

Imports 5,208,228 72.82 Mar., 1899 1,001,367 $59.57 Sept., 1900 

Pig Iron 15.50 $25.12 Dec., 1899 90 $13.62 Nov., 1900 
Decline of 1902-1903. 

Stocks $116.27 Sept., 1902 $116.27 Sept., 1902 $82.62 Nov., 1903 $82.62 Nov., 1903 

Trade Avg. 135.63 141.23 Nov., 1902 120.66 116.33 Dec., 1903 

Pig Iron $22.50 $23.81 Nov., 1902 = $15.19 $12.50 Aug., 1904 
Decline of 1906-1907. 

Stocks $120.99 Jan., 1906 $120.99 Jan., 1906 $76.35 Nov., 1907 $76.36 Nov., 1907 

TradeAvg. 17 181.86 » 1906 1 123.56 Dec., 1907 

Pig Iron = $18.15 $23.85 Jan., 1907 $20.90 $15.71 Oct, 1908 


* Imports in this column are 


iven in millions of dollars, $70.87 meaning $ 


+ For these early dates the prices of pig iron by months are not readily obtainable. Hence 


yearly average prices are given. 
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Allis-Chalmers.—Oper. contin. on normal 
basis, and in view of large unfilled business 
on its books, no reduction in output is ex- 
pected. A report for fiscal yr. end. June 30, 
shows net profits after chgs. and depre. $495,- 
732 or 3.09% compared with $135,431 in 1909, 
$615,814, in 1908 and a defict in 1907 and 1 
of $387,298 and $388,422 respectively. {f Allis- 
Chal. has at least $100 of real property or 
quick assets per share of pfd. When corp. 
was formed plants were appraised at $9,900,- 
ooo. Since then about $13,000,000 has been 
added to plant acct. Allow $3,000,000 as a 
fair depre. chge. and there remains $20,000,000 
of present plant. Add $8,000,000 net working 
capital and there results total of $28,000,000 
plant and quick property. After deduction of 
$11,148,000 of bonded debt, there is left over 
$16,000,000 for the $16,150,000 pfd. stk. { Profit 
on oper. was $2,576,818, against $1,809,009 in 
prev, yr., while amt. chged off for maint. and 
depre. was $2,081,086 for 1910, comp. with 
$1,673,578 for 1909. During yr. various works 
of Co. were operated at less than 60% of 
present capacity. 

Anaconda-Amalgamated.—One of the lar- 
gest lumber dealers in the northwest says “An- 
aconda” makes on avge. $600,000 per an. from 
lumber oper., and has 100,000,000 feet uncut 
on hand today. It cuts about 160,000,000 feet 
per an. and on conserv. basis, Co.’s lumber 
properties are worth $25,000,000 as they stand 
today. It is also est. that Co.’s coal properties 
have an intrinsic val. of $25,000,000 or a total 
of $50,000,000 for the two. { The Parrot Co. 
has declared a quar. div. of 15c. a share, pay- 
able Nov. 28. Books close Oct. 29 and reopen 
Nev. 7. The same rate was paid three mos. 
ago. Co. is controlled by Amalgamated. 





Am. Agri. Chemical.—Present indica- 
tions are that the inventory as finally compl. 
will show so much property that the $15,984,000 
good-will, patents, trade-marks, etc., can be 
entirely eliminated without unduly drawing 
down the $5,468,000 surp. In other words, Co. 
is in position to show $90 to $95 tangible as- 
sets for each share of common. At time of 
formation common was issued for finan. pur- 
poses and given as a bonus with the pfd. No 
attempt was made to claim that it represented 
property. Appreciation in phosphate lands is 
one of the main sources of increase. Co. today 
has enough phosphate rock to last 150 yrs. 
Large additions have been made in last 3 yrs. 
and Co. owns more phosphate land, and more 
widely distrib. than any other corp. in the 
country. State departmt. and combined busi- 
ness efforts of Am, potash consumers have 
failed to shake the Germans from their de- 
termination to extract the last ounce of profit 
from their potash monopoly. (See Va. Caro. 
Chemical.) 

Am. Car & Foundry.—Co. has 4 of its 17 
plants equipped exclusively for rh mi steel 
pass. coaches. and have orders sufficient to 
last to May or June next. In periods like the 
present, repair work always increases greatly; 
this together with Co.’s miscellaneous sales 
assure earning of present 20% div. on common 
through next yr., even though freight car or- 
ders do not pick up for another nine mos, 

Am. Cotton Oil—The yr. has been one 
of the largest altho not fully up to the pre- 
vious one but general business was on a satis- 
fact. basis. The result for yt. was 6.78% a 
common after all chgs and improvemts. Co, 
declared regular semi-an. dividends of 2% 
on common and 3% on pfd. 
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Am. Locomotive.—Improvemt. in equip- 
mt. business is now being felt, and are 
unmistakeable indications, according to an 
official, that this will be more noticeable from 
now on. Orders are beginning to pick up, 
and within a mo. the period of depression 
will be a thing of the past. All Co.’s plants 
are working full capacity and a sufficient 
number of orders booked to keep various 
plants busy for next 3 mos, - 

Am, Malting.—Report for fiscal yr. end. 
Aug. 31. Gross profits $549,156, Decr. $331,837. 
Int., taxes, bettermts., etc., $306,705, . 16,- 
905. Net profits $242,451, Decr. $314,932. Dur- 
ing yr. Co. derived cash other than from earn- 
ings, $36,084, compared with $48,342 in yr. 
prev. Bal. sheet shows total current assets 
$5,188,772 and current liab. $116,531, leaving 
net working capital $5,072,240. Surp. Aug. 31, 
$1,087,062, against $1,537,590 in yr. prev. Dur- 
ing yr. Co. purchased $259,000 (par value) of 
Co.’s mtg. bonds for the treasury. 

Am. Smelters Securities —Earnings for 
yt. end. May 31 were $7,213,475 and net, be- 
fore appro. for const., improvemts., etc., : - 
202,310. Bal. of net income after appro. 3, 
653.445. Deducting pfd. dividend on class “A” 
of $1,020,000 and $1,500,000 on pfd. class “B” 
left surp. for yr. $1,133,445, equiv. to 3.8% on 
common. For preceding yr. balance to surp. 
was $521,042, the increase of $612,402, coming 
chiefly through developmt. of copper Cos, in 
which Securities Co. is interested. Appro. for 
construction and improvemts. last yr. totaled 
$532,039, while $516,125 was set aside for re- 
valuation of metals and $500,700 for revalua- 
tion of investmts. As earnings this yr. are 
ee to show some gain over last yr., Co. 
will shortly be in a position to consider com- 
mon div. On basis of 4% on common Am. 
Smelting & Ref. would receive $1,200,000 on 
its holdings in latter Co. {/Co. has declared 
regular quar. dividends of 14% on pfd. “A” 
and 144% on pfd. “B” stks., payable Dec, 1. 
Books close Nov. 22 and reopen Dec. 1. (See 
Am. Smelters & Ref.) 

Am. Shipbuilding.—At annual meeting 
the finan. statemt. for year end. June 30, 1910 
showed net earnings $1,980,654, incr. $722,932. 
The surp. is $884,322, equal to 11.63% on $7,- 
600,000 common against 4.27% on same stk. in 
previous yr. Regular quar. divs. of 14% 
were paid on pfd. and four quar. divs. of 1% 
on common. 

Am. Smelting & Ref.—Am. Smelters Sec. 
is to issue 15,000,000 6% bonds, convert. in 
7% yrs. at par. Proceeds will enable Securi- 
ties Co. to pay indebtedness to Am. Smelting 
& Ref. and add close to $5,000,000 to working 
assets of the former Co. Am. S. & Ref. Co. 
has arranged to purchase common stk. of Am. 
S. Securities Co. held by Guggenheim 1. 
Co., amting. to $11,249,000, now carried on the 
a ps Co.’s books at nominal val. of $1. This 
will place Am. S. & Ref. Co. in possession of 

ractically entire $30,000,000 common stk. of 
Securities Co. It is the purpose of Am. S. 
Securities Co. to begin initial div. on the com- 
mon in near future. § Stockholders of Am. S. 
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& Ref. Co. will be given privilege of subscrib- 
ing for these bonds at par. The issue will be 
a straight deben. bond of Am. S. Securities 
bearing 6% interest, to run 15 yrs. The 
bonds will be convert. into common stk. of the 
Am. S. & Ref. { The Am. S. & Ref. has ad- 
vanced to second position as a seller of cop- 
per. 3 yrs. ago it handled 50,000,000 Ibs. of 
copper; now it has the selling of 300,000,000 
Ibs. i an., against 525,000,000 Ibs. by the U. 
M. Selling Co. (See Am. Smelting Sec.) 
Am. Steel Foundries.—The Co. has de- 
clared regular quar. dividend of 154%, pay- 
able on Nov. 15, to stk. of record Oct. 21. 


Am. Tobacco.—Co. has decl. a regular 
quar. div. of 2%4% and an extra div. of 7%% 
on common stk. same as in previous three 
quarters. Div. payable Dec. 1 to stk. of rec- 
ord Nov. 15. This 10% disbursemt. makes 
total for yr. 40%, the highest in history of co., 
comp. with 35% in 1909. 

Am. Tel. & Tel.—Co. recently filed an- 
nual statemt. for yr. end. June 30. Net for div. 
$26,285,440, the largest in history, equal to 
10.1% on $259,846,200 capital stk. outs. June 
30, 1910. com. with 8.3% for 1909 calendar yr. 
and 9.9% for yr. end. June 30, 1908 {[ The 
Bell Co., which is the oper. co. of Am. Telep. 
and Teleg., reports for 8 mos. Aug. 31, gross 

106,095,987, compared with $96,690,882. Exp. 
75,508,075, against $65,668,330 last yr. Net 
32,587,912, compared with $31,031,543 for cor- 
res. mos. of 1909. After deducting all chgs. 
the surplus left is $8,186,210, against $7,977,- 
669 for same 8 mos. last yr. Co. reports for 
9 mos. end. Sept. 30 surp. over all deductions 
and div. $4,345,925, compared with $4,102,921 
for corres. 9 mos. of yr. prev. 

Am. Woolen.—Important developmt. is 
the opening of co.’s new big Ayer mill, em- 
ploying 3,500 people. This mill will run pri- 
marily on yarn, and will provide Am. Woolen 
with yarn requiremts., saving an immense 
amt. of money. The mill was built through 
issuance of notes, guar. by Am. W., to be paid 
off out of earnings of the mills, which will 
earn sufficient to pay off notes as they fall 
due. The Wood Worsted mills were built 
in same manner, co. has not only met notes 
as they came due, but earned largely in excess 
of same. Within a yr. mill will have been 

id for out of its own earnings, and then 

me property of Am. Woolen, without en- 
cumbrance, and enhance value of co.’s assets 
by about $10,000,000. The Ayer mills will 
so revert to the co. within a few yrs. in 
same manner. 

Atchison.—Gross for Sept. was $0,068,- 
440, as against $8,732,775 in same mo. last yr., 
incr. $335,665, while oper. expenses incr. only 
$167, Taxes decr. slightly and net oper. 
income rose $172,813. Gross business now 
avging. at rate of $108,000,000. Amt. avail. 
for common is about 10%, which would seem 
ample margin. {{N. Y. Stk. Exch. has listed 
$13,625,000 4% cony. bonds, issue of 1910, due 
1960, with auth. to add $30,061,000 additional 
on official notice, making total auth. to be 
listed $43,686,000. 




















Atlantic Coast Line.—For first 3 mos. of 
fiscal yr. gross gained $634,000 over same pe- 
riod 1909, while net increased $178,000, 13% 
incr. in net, out of 10% gain in gross, Cost 
of oper. and taxes very large, although slightly 
reduced this fall. Report will show net $0,- 
987,151, comp. with $808r, 165 last yr. This 
should mean surp. of better than 11% for 
common. There is outstandg. $57,000,000 com., 
compared with $47,537,000 at end of fiscal yr. 
1909. Interest chgs. have been reduced by re- 
tiremt. of deben. bonds, so that surp. for stk. 
promises to be larger at close of 1909. Bal. 
for dividends then amted. to 9.3% compared 
with 5.5% 1908. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Report for fiscal yr. 
end. June 30 shows bal. for dividends on 
common equal to 885% on the $152,148,843, 
comp. with 7.08% in yr. previous. Also shows 
increase of more than $12,400,000 in gross, but 
an improvemt. of but $2,318,576 in net, oper. 
expen. having risen some $10,100,000. Co. 
issued $10,000,000 one-yr. 4% gold notes, due 
March 10, 1911. Subsequently, $50,000,000 
4%2% three-yr. gold coupon secured notes, due 
June I, 1913, was auth. Ten million dollars of 
these notes are reserved to retire one-yr. notes 
and $40,000,000 were sold and proceeds avail- 
able for equipmt. and construction. { Net 
value equipmt. at close of yr. was $66,897,844, 
although book value was $71,794,538. Bal. 
sheet. as of June 30, shows cash on hand $11,- 
755,951; total working assets $79,945,610; 
total working liab. $20,109,170, and total as- 
sets and liab. of $602,193,136. Although gross 
for Sept. showed increase of nearly $500,000, 
or at an. rate of approxi. $5,800,000, the net 
sustained a loss, as compared with corres. mo. 
of yr. previous of more than $203,000, or at 
rate of nearly $2,450,000 

Bethlehem Steel.—Fiscal yr. closes with 
end of calendar yr., and from present indi- 
cations the 12 mos. to Dec. 31st will show 
surp. for divs. $2,000,000. Co. has $14,900,000 
pfd. outstandg., so that if estimate proves 
correct 13.4% will have been earned comp. 
with 5.37% in 1909. In 8 mos. of present yr. 
to Aug. gist co. earned for divs. $1,624,617. 
Business already booked will keep plants busy 
until Feb. 1st. Co. is employing upwards of 
13,000 men, largest number ever on payroll. 


Boston & Maine.—At present there is 
outstandg. $28,841,690 common stk. and $3,- 
149,800 pfd., total $31,991,490. The issuance 
of 106,637 new shares will be offered at 110 
to both common and pfd. shholders in the 
ratio of 1 new for 3 now outstandg. Last 
issue of new stk. was in 1906, when 42,037 
common was offered stkholders. at $165 per 
share. The stk. was then receiving 7% divs.; 
now 6%. 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit—Gross for Oct. 
made a very creditable showing, as the gain 
amted. to $1,480 per day, an incr. for full mo. 
of about $46,000, comp. with $60,000 incr. in 
Sept. and ooo gain in Aug. For first 4 


mos, of current fiscal yr. gross pass. —— 
incr. $310,000, or at rate of $930,000 for the 
full year. 
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Canadian Pacific.—Gross earn. in 1900 
were less by $4,000,000 than net of 1909-10 
In 10 yrs. it has grown from sys- 
tem gh pe miles with gross earn. $29,230,000, 
or $4,175 per mile, to one of 10,270 miles, 
earning gross $95,000,000, or $0,249 per mile. 
Net has incr. from $12,000,000 to $33,000,000, 
or from $1,747 per mile to $3,205 per mile in 
1910. 

Chesa: e & Ohio.—Sept. statemt. in- 
cludes mileage of C., C. and L., which brings 
total miles oper. 2,224, on which incr. in gross 
was $229,000, The Chicago line, whose accts. 
are now merged into the parent co., will not 
produce enough incr. in gross to offset incr. 
In oper. expen., as in maintenance and cost 
of trans. The incr. in expen. and in fixed 
chges. reduced Ches. oper. income $210,676, 
or just about one-third, while income for first 
quar. has fallen off $475,000, or nearly 30%. 
{ The N. Y. Stk. Exch. has listed co.’s $31,390,- 
000 4%4% 20-yr. conv. bonds, due 1930. (See 
Kan. & Mich.) 


Chgo. & Alton.—With biggest gross 
earnings in its history, co. earned in I9I10 
a smaller surp. for divs. than in several yrs. 
Analysis of figures shows some most unusual 
oper. difficulties. April 1 all coal mines con- 
tiguous to Alton’s lines were shut down by 
strike. They did not reopen until Sept. For 
3 mos. of 1910 co. was without a dollar’s 
worth of coal business origin. on its own 
lines. Officials calculate road lost $750,000 in 
freight by reason of strike. Notwithst. this 
loss, earnings for 1910 were $857,792, more 
than last yr., and $549,048 more than 1907— 
the next largest. Bal. sheet, as of June 30, 
shows a surp. of $256,522, comp. with $440,009 
in 1909, and $787,976 in 1908. Cash on hand 
on June 30, $1,915,313, against $1,311,048 in 
1909, and $1,113,868 in 1908. 

Chgo., Burl. & Quincy.—For a yr. or two 
after Great Nor. and Nor. Pac. acquired $107,- 
613,500 Burl. stk. in 1901, the Burl. earned 
only a small surp. over interest requiremts. 
on the $215,226,000 joint 4% coll. trust bonds. 
Now, however, Burl. is earning 12% on $r110,- 
839,000 stk., and spends surp. for improvemts. 
at rate of $3,000,000 a yr. Moreover since 
1901, Burl.’s profit and loss surp. has incr. 
from $0,159,000 to $42,302,000. Aside from 
inter. change of traffic Hill roads get nothing 
out of Burl. because the 8% divs. received 
on $107,613,500 stk. just suffice to pay int. 
on $215,226,000 coll. trust bonds. Wall St. 
believes that Burl. stk. under those bonds, 
will be released; since 1906 joint 4’s have been 
redeemable on any Jan. and July 1. 

Chgo. & E. Illinois.—Report for fiscal 
end, June 30: Of amt. paid in divs. $529, 
was paid on pfd. and $577,424 on common. 
No change in capital during yr.; the mtg., 
bonded and secured debt shows decr. of $281,- 
057, and working liab. decr. $606,433. Bal. 
sheet, as of June 30, shows total current assets 
$4,418,433, decrease $30,100 from yr. prev.; 
deferred assets $12,229,510, Legg $674,326; 
wert liab., $2,428,425, decr. $606,433; ac- 
crued liab. $034,538, incr. $60,181; deferred 
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liabil. $438,372, incr. $101,619. Profit and loss 
surp. $810,923, incr. $5,065, total assets and 
liab. on June 30 last $75,777,817, decr. $710,- 
726. Cash on hand June 30, $1,006,946, decr. 
$146,895. 

Chgo. Great Western.—Co. reports to 
Stk. ch. income acct. from Sept. 1, 1909, 
when the (new) co. began oper., to June 30, 
1910: Receipts—From freight, $7,270,081; 
pass., $2,141,072; pass. train rev., $560,452; 
other rev., $361,036; total rev., $10,342,541. 
Expen.—Oper. expen., $7,726,375; taxes, $304,- 
723; rentals, $482,634; hire of equipmt., $145,- 
193; int. chges., $1,227,840; total expen., $o,- 
886,766; surp., $455,775. From July 1 to Sept. 
30: Freight rev., $2,100,059 ; pass. rev., $844,960 ; 
other trans., $216,047; non-trans. rev., .~ 
885; total oper. rev., $3,198,387 ; maint. way and 
structures, $387,533; maint. equipmt., $469,791 ; 
traffic expen., $147,948; trans. expen., $1,172,- 
221; gen. expen., $103,911; total oper. expen., 
$2,281,404; net oper. rev., $916,984; total out- 
side rev., $2,351; tota) net, $919,333; taxes, 
$98,468; oper. income, $820,865. N. Y. Stk. 
Exch. has listed co.’s $2,000,000 add. first 
mtg. 50-yr. bonds, due 1959, making total 
listed $20,500,000. 

Chgo., Mil. & Puget Sound.—Consid. that 
Aug. incl. 11 days during which forest fires 
raged, destroying bridges and track of Puget 
Sound road and compelling detour 300 miles 
over Nor. Pac., oper. of St. P. coast road 
were satis. Gross was large and though 
oper. expenses advanced, there still remained 
gain for net. Gross $1,170,652, incr. $471,960, 
or about 70%, indicative of rapid developmt. 
of Puget Sound’s territory. Oper. expen. 
$587,635, incr. $310,221, or about 90%, and 
consumed 50.20% of gross against 39.71% in 
Aug., 1909. Maint. of way for Aug. was $57,- 
631, against $25,793 a yr. ago, or more than 
double, with 70% more business. Equipmt. 
maint. for mo. $93,034, against $27,460 for 
Aug., 1909. The chief items making incr. 
were repairs to locom., $58,917, against $14,- 
681, and repairs to freight cars, $47,660, against 
$10,988. rans. costs were higher, having 
incr. from $193,854 to $305,333. Ratio to gross 
grew from 28% to 34%, due to cost of oper. 
over N. P.’s line while Puget Sound itself 
was burnt out, and to higher wages and fuel 
cost. Wages were $75,961 more than in Aug., 
1909, and cost of fuel incr. $77,693, making 
total incr. in these two items $153,654, three- 
fourths of incr. in entire trans. acct. On basis 
of Aug.’s business, Puget Sound would earn 
this yr. $14,000,000, which, at Aug. oper. ratio, 
would mean $7,000,000 net. Puget Sound’s 
last fiscal period consisted of 11 mos., during 
this time road earned $19,765,000 gross and 
$5,490,000 net. Sept. operating income, $501,- 
332, incr. $51,713. 

Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul.—Gross in Sept. 
scored a gain of $216,000, and for 3 mos. to 
Sept. gain in gross amted. to approx. 
$800,000. Net for first quar. of 1911 yr., how- 
ever, fell off of more than $337,000. 

Chgo. & Northwestern—Road did not 
begin current fiscal yr, with as favorable show- 
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ing as in 1909. For two mos. end. Aug. 31 
there was a falling off of $342,564 in net and 
for corres. period of prev. yr. there was an 
incr. over 1908 of $1,515,196. The falling off 
was due to greater oper. expend., particularly 
for traffic and transp. 


Chgo. Traction—The Tribune says: “All 
opposition withdrawn to merger of Chgo. 
Railway Co. and the Chgo. Consol. Traction 
Co. Settlemt. was made with the Yerkes in- 
terests. There remains only those who orig. 
started out to circumvent reorg. plan about 
10% of Consol. co.’s gen. mtg. bonds, the 
same class of bonds owned by the Yerkes es- 
tate. Terms of settlemt. not yet made public, 
except that instead of receiving only 50% of 
face val. of Consol. gen. mtg. bonds in 44%4% 
income bonds of Chgo. Ry.’s holders will 
realize something more substantial. 


Cin., Hamilton & Dayton.—Total oper. 
revenue for fiscal yr. incr. $1,549,476, and net 
$463,774, but yr.’s deficit reached $720,263, a 
decrease, however, of $971,650, comp. with 
previous yr. Bal. sheet as of June 30 shows 
cash on hand $386,482, against $435,382 yr. 
ago and profit and loss deficit of $10,582,324, 
comp. with $3,490,006 yr. previous. Of the 
$75,000,000 bonds auth. there have been issued 
for paymt. of floating debts $7,500,000, of 
which $5,500,000 was guar. by Balt. & Ohio. 
There also have been issued for other pur- 
poses $20,000,000, leaving $28,720,000 to be is- 
sued for future bettermts., etc., and $23,779,000 
to be issued for exch. for, or in cancellation 
of, equal amt. at par of underlying bonds. 


Colorado & Southern.—Annual report 
shows net for common stk. divs., now paid at 
rate of 2%, amted. to $2,271,633, which is 
$752,774 more than in 1909, and equal to over 
7% on entire common stk. issue of $31,000,000. 
That it is not already on a 4% basis is partly 
due to the conserv. policy of the Burl. road, 
which controls it, and partly to fear that an 
incr. in div. might prejudice the Comm. in 
matter of incr. in freight rates. But a better 
div. seems prob. in a short time. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron.—Surplus for yr. 
end. 1910 would equal nearly $4.50 a sh. on 
$34,000,000 common, if all was available for 
that purpose. Co., however, has a debit bal. 
of $467,505 from last yr., and pfd. accum. 
back divs. of $1,160,000, so that after wiping 
out deficit and paying back divs. up to June 
30, there would still be a debit of $80,000. 
While co. has sufficient work. capital for pres- 
ent need, present policy is conserv. and pro- 
vision for the future. As vast sums have been 
spent in devel. it would appear folly not to 
place co. in position to finance incr. in business. 


Consolidation Coal.—Co. has under con- 
sid. a plan for raising new capital, both stk. 
and bonds will be issued. A syndicate has 
been formed to purch. $9,000,000 5% 1st mtg. 
bonds of the co. It 1s learned that co. also 
will issue between $3,500,000 and $5,000,00C 
new stk., proceeds to pay for the 100,000 acres 
of coal lands in Kentucky, recently purch., 
while proceeds from new bond issue are to 

















be used in retiring mtg. securing $3,000,000 
5% bonds on Miller’s Creek property and $4,- 
000,000 5% bonds on Somerset Coal Co.'s 
properties in Penn., a subsid. These bonds 
will be paid off, former at $105 and int. and 
latter at $110 and int. Cash required for this 
purpose is $7,550,00. {|The Kentucky pur- 
chase increases holdings of co. to 300,000 acres. 

Consolidated Gas.—Co. incr. quar. div. 
rate from 1% to 114%, payable Dec. 15 to stk. 
of record Nov. 16. Divs. were paid at rate of 
8% from 1893 to 1898, and reduced to 534% 
in 1899 and 1900. In 1901 the 8% rate was 
re-estab. and paid to 1903, incl. In 1904 and 
1905 814% was paid, and 5% in 1906, while 
from that yr. until now 4%. {/ Annual report 
for fiscal yr. shows vo. earned 6.74%. Incl. 
equity in earnings of subsid. earned over 12%. 
During yr. earnings have shown large incr. 
and profit on by-products has also shown con- 
sid. improvemt. Economies have been effected 
in cost of oper.; earnings of subsid. cos, show 
large incr., and co. has made a large reduc- 
tion in fixed chges. by conv. of 000 6% 
debentures into capital stk. 

Copper Metal.—During 1909 consump. 
of copper in this country avged. 58,000,000 Ibs. 
per mo. Statistics for first nine mos. of 1910 
indicate rate of 65,000,000 Ibs. per mo., the 
highest rate in history of this country, and 
as consump. in Europe has also been extra- 
ord, large, it is evident that low prices have 
stimulated its use, and there is no intention 
to iner. price to a point which would interfere. 
Curtailmt. will begin to show in the statistics 
for Oct., and there is reason to anticipate a 
large decr. in Am. stks., following reduction 
of 41,000,000 Ibs. since July 1st. We look for 
no change in curtailmt. plans until world’s 
stks. have been reduced to 200,000,000 Ibs., or 
a mos. world’s supply, and by that time prices 
will have attained a figure which will justify 
recovery of the $350,000,000 on decline in cop- 
per shares .{] Report of Copper Prod. Asso. for 
Oct. shows stks. decr. 9,531,800 Ibs., stks. on 
Oct. 31, 130,261,914, prod. 126,469,284, domestic 
deliv. 67,814,172; exports 68,186,912 _—itotal 
136,001,084 Ibs. 

Corn Products.—Co. was grinding only 
80,000 bu. of corn per day a month ago, it is 
now over 110,000 bu. daily. With largest corn 
crop on record, co. will be able to buy at much 
lower cost and margin of profit on its prod- 
ucts will be incr. At present time and with 
small margin of profit, co. is earning div. re- 
quiremts. with fair margin to spare. While 
of 3%, payable Dec. 15 to holders of record 
Nov. 30. An increase of %% over the last 
paymt. and places stk. on a 6% basis. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—Figures for first 
quar. of new fiscal yr. show an excellent oper. 
result, which has incr. its income about $20,- 
000, altho it spent $238,000 more on the prop- 
erty. The strong feature is decr. in 3 mos. 
in trans. expen. The large Mallet engines on 


mountain grades prob. plays a part in this re- 
sult. The trans. cost was 31%, which is very 
low for a road whose main line has grades 
of 2 and 3%% both ways. 
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Distillers Securities—A_ director says. 
“Net earnings will feel effect of a 14-cent 
reduction in corn prices. At our two bi 
buying centers, we are getting corn at 
cents per bu. A yr. ago we were paying 62 
cents. The difference will be almost entirely 
reflected in net profits.” Co. has passed 
through 3 yrs. of moderate earnings, with bal. 
for div. in each of less than 2%4% on the 
$32,478,000 stk. This yr. it seems practically 
certain that 1% or 2% more can easily be 
added to divisible surp., but even so there is 
no reason to look for increase in div. Few 
realize how largely co. is engaged in products 
for use other than as a beverage. At present 
60% of gross sales consist of spirits, which 
largely go into the arts or utilized for various 
commercial purposes, while only 40% consists 
of whiskies. 

Erie.—Report for yr. June 30, 1910, 
shows: Surp. before deducting additions and 
bettermts. $5,806,543, equal to 12.12% on $47,- 
892,400 first pfd., compared with 6.15% last 
yt. After deducting 4% divs. on $47,892,400 
1st pfd. and $16,000,000 2nd pfd., bal. $3,250,- 
847, equals 2.89% on $112,378,900 common. 
{ Pres. Underwood said: “In adding four new 
tracks to the two in old tunnel we have in- 
creased track facilities into N. Y. apparently 
200%. In reality, improvemt. is greater, for 
the new tracks open to light allow greater 
speed for trains.” { Bal. sheet as of June 30 
shows cash on hand $8,103,905, against $4,355,- 
416 in yr. prev.; total working assets, $18,004,- 
133, and total working liab. $0,967,442. {| Pub. 
Service Comm. auth. issuance of $1,000,000 
bonds under first consol. mtg. deed. Proceeds 
must be used toward cost of improvemts. and 
additions to the R. R. property. {] Business 
in Sept. was larger than any corres. mo., $12,- 
112,179, incr. $217,000, or 5% over Sept. yr. 
ago. Incr. in net of $60,000 was not quite 
up to Aug. or July. Of $178,000 incr. expen. 
in Sept., $125,000 was in cost of labor, as 
recent incr. in wages amts. to $1,500,000 yrly. 
For the 3 mos. to Sept. 3oth, gross amted. to 
$15,115,900, incr. $1,4C1,400, or 10.2%, while 
net for same period was $4,605,500, incr. $839,- 
460, or 22.1%. 

Evansville & Terre Haute.—Pamphlet re- 
port for fiscal yr. end. June 30: From surp. 
there was deducted $61,200 pfd. divs. and $159,- 
284 common, as well as $7,123 for depre. in 
val. of tracks removed, and equipmt. de- 
stroyed, making total $227,606, leaving surp. 
for yr. $162,077, which added to prev. bal. 
makes total $1,300,709. Report says equipmt. 
was well maintained. Merchandise shipmts. 
greatly incr. with corres. incr. in labor. Bal- 
ance sheet shows working assets $1,444,835, 
decr. $104,908, working liab. 13,747, incr. 
$100,573 over yr. previous. otal cash on 
hand $448,406, decr. $206,518. 

Federal Mining & Smelting.—Total value 
product during fiscal yr. was $4,757,460, cost 
of product. $2,173,341: devel. $200,898; smelter 
freight and treatmt. $1,638,176, making total 
deductions $4,012,415, leaving net profit from 
product., after deducting expend. of develop., 
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$745,053, to which add other income, amting. 
to $84,956, making total $830,009. From this 
deduct $86,201, gen. expen., leaving net for 
yr. $743,808. Balance sheet as of Aug. 31, 
shows mines, equipmt. and investmts. $18,306, 
280, compared with $18,895,125 in yr. prev.; 
cash on hand $790,367, against $921,106; and 
accts. payable $250,468, against $239,130. 
{| Chging. developmt. expen. to yr.’s earnings 
and allowing profit and loss acct. to care for 
unusual chges. of $551,086 for depletion of 
ore reserves, exploration expend., etc., it ap- 
pears that co. failed to earn pfd. divs. by $95,- 
220. 

General Chemical.—Co. has decl. regular 
quar. div. of 144% on common stk., payable 
Dec. 1 to holders of record Nov. 19. 


General Electric.—At close of late fiscal 
yr., Dec. 31, 1909, co.’s surp. was $17,379,562, 
equal to $26.60 per share. It is unlikely that 
1910 earnings will add enough to bring surp. 
up to $33 per share. Co. is facing large con- 
struct. expend. at Erie and with prob. of a 
further record-breaking business of $80,000,- 
ooo in 1911, avail. working capital will be 
req. to finance this large vol. of sales. Under 
these conditions directors would hardly add 
$1,700,000 to div. acct. by creation of nearly 
$21,000,000 new 8% stk. The right to convert 
$12,875,000 5% convert. deben. into stk. at par 
accrues June 1 next and this alone will add 
$386,000 to net div. paymts. Co. has obtained 
supremacy in several import. fields of power 
developmt. Co. has installed or taken orders 
for 76% of all the steam turbines so far 
bought in this country. 


Goldfield Consol—During quar. end. 
Sept. 3oth, net profits amted. to $1,783,061 
based on prelim. est. for Sept. Cash bal. 
Sept. 3oth, 1910, $2,558,340, allowing for 
paymt. of quar. div. No. 9 of Soc. per sh. Oct. 
31st, should leave approx. $1,400,000 1st Nov. 
Gross val. of ore treated was $2,607,853, avge. 
more than $37 per ton. Total costs and losses 
for the period $11.70 per ton. Div. requiremts. 
approx. $7,200,000 per yr., there being about 
3,600,000 shares outst. With payment made 
Oct. 31st, co. has paid $11,000,000. 


Great Northern.—Pamphlet report for 
fiscal period June 30: Balance for divs. equals 
8.47% on $209,981,500 stk. against 8.32% on 
$209,970,250 stk. at close of yr. prev. Report 
shows bonded debt outstandg. $111,515,909, a 
decr. of $14,382,000 from prev. yr. Of total 
amt. $108,885,909 were in hands of public, the 
bal., $2,630,000, being held as free assets in 
co.’s treas. Expended during yr. for addi- 
tions and bettermts. on properties owned $4,- 
555,249. Bal. sheet shows cash on hand, $6,- 
651,358, against $9,114,105 in yr. prev.; total 
current assets $1 


4,877,663, against $16,049,949 
a yr. ago; material and fuel on hand $7,638,- 
305, contrasted with $6,354,215; current liab., 
$10,162,373, against $7,<30,021, and a profit and 
loss surp. of $34,997,560, contrasted with $35,- 
146,545 prev. yr. 

Hocking Valley.—Gross for two mos. 
end. Aug. 31, $1,415,650, incr. $184,230, or 
14.9% over same period 1909, while net $587,- 
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493, incr. $77,542, or 15.2%. Oper. ratio 585%, 
comp. with 58.6% for same two mos. last yr. 
Gross for this one-sixth of fiscal yr. (last yr.) 
came to 16.2% of total, while net came to 
17.5%. Figured on same basis, gross for two 
mos. this yr. indicates gross for yr. end. 
June 30, 1911, $8,738,580, compared with $7,- 
569,330 for 1910, while net should be $3,357,103 
against $2,915,049. 

Illinois Central—In both July and Aug. 
gross has shown satis. incr. The gain in net 
for July was $551,512, and Aug. $337,800. In 
the two mos., to Aug. 31st, gross showed incr. 
of 8% over corres. two mos. yr. ago, while net 
showed gain nearly 73%. {[Incr. Sept. $418,- 
246, or 8.5%, gross incr. for the 3 mos. to Sept. 
30th, $1,153,491, or over 8%. Net earnings 
in the 3 mos. incr. more than gross. Net 
amted. to $3,392,000, comp. with $2,149,000 for 
corres. period yr. ago, gain of $1,242,487, or 
57.7%, and cost but $325,000 to conduct $1,- 
153,000 of business. In last fiscal yr. paying 
7% divs., co. earned 7.17% on $100,206,000 
stk. Consid. economies enforced, last yr.’s 
showing will easily be excelled in present yr. 
{ State Supreme Court to-day decided the IIl. 
Cen. R. R. tax case in favor of the State. The 
taxable earnings involved are estimated at 
$15,000,000. 

Ingersoll-Rand.—Permission for retiremt. 
of pfd. stk. will be made by proposed incr. in 
common from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, raising 
total auth. capital. to $15,000,000, of which 
$5,000,000 is 6% cumu. pfd. On Oct. 4 
shholders adopted resolutions giving pfd. 
shholders. priv. of exchang. their holding 
for common. As outstandg. pfd. is $4,800,000, 
and present unissued common amts. to but $2,- 
000,000, directors have recommend. increase of 
gee sere common in order that exch. might 

effected. Co. has paid regularly divs. of 
6% per an. on pfd., and this yr. paid initial 
div. of 5% on common. If all pfd. is exch. 
for common, co. will have $7,800,000 common 
outst., on which it is believed it can easily pay 
6% per an. 

Interborough.—Public service comm. re- 
ports tickets sold at Interb. Rap. Tran. and 
Manhattan stations for yr. end. June 30, 1910, 
268,962,115 subway, increase 30,531,960, a daily 
avge. of 791,065, incr. 89,800; elevated, 293,- 
826,280, incr. 17,576,084, a daily avge. of 864,- 
195, incr. 51,694. The greatest pass. traffic on 
subway div. was from 96th st. to South Ferry, 
with 155,132,411 tickets sold at stations incl. 
The largest sale for any station was 16,959,685 
at Brooklyn Bridge; Atlantic av. station, 
Brooklyn, next with 15,296,281; Grand Cen. 
14,006;397; Fulton st., 12,851,396; 14th st., 12,- 
805,903, and Times Sq., 11,275,435. Elevated 
roads, 3rd Av. sold 133,579,784; 6th Av. 85,- 
863,003; 2nd Av. 43,420,449; and oth Av. 30,- 
953,005. The largest sale at City Hall sta- 
tion of 3rd Av., 11,675,843. Pass. carried by 
Interboro. Rap. Tran. for Sept. were 43,861,- 
378, against 44,381,238 in Sept., 1909, and for 
3 mos. end. Sept. 30, 124,247,482, against 122,- 
151,044 yr. before. { Statemt. of earnings of 
Interboro. Rap. Tran. Co., Inter.-Met.’s, for 
quar. end. Sept. 30, 1910: Gross for quar. 
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showed incr. of only 1.96%, while oper. expen. 
show incr. of 842%, causing decr. in net 
2.38%. The net, after interest and rentals, 
was smaller by $135,115 than for corres. quar. 
1909, while there was an actual deficit of 
$134,087, after paymt. of divs. at rate of 9%. 
f The statemt. may be explicitly made that 
it is prob. that Interboro.-Met. will decide to 
drop entirely its int. in Met. St. Ry., reorg. 
plans for which are rapidly nearing — 
tion. The prospective divorcing of surface 
from elevated and subway lines in N. Y.,, 
therefore, leaves Interboro.-Met. with its $225,- 
000,000 capital., with but one source of earn- 
ing power. That is the net profits of subway 
and elevated lines. Present 9% Interboro. 
Rap. Tran. div. exactly meets the 434% int. 
on $70,000,000 Interboro.-Met. bonds issued to 
pay for Rapid Tran. stk. This is the only 
source of revenue holding co. possesses. 

Int. Harvester—Pres. of the co. says: 
“It is our policy to act on div. after full yr.’s 
results are definitely known. We fixed a 4% 
basis in March and whatever incr. is decided 
upon will be formally decl. next yr., probably 
March or April.” { Nu extra div. will be de- 
clared on common stk. at the close of or after 
the turn of fiscal yr. {In event of gross sales 
$90,000,000, there would remain net profits for 
divs. approx. $16,000,000. Deducting pfd. div. 
of $4,200,000, there would remain surp. of 
$11,800,000 for $80,000,000 common, equal to 
nearly 15%. At org., co. had $120,000,000 stk., 
all one class. In 1907 changed to $60,000,000 
pfd. and $60,000,000 common, January last, 
common stk. was incr. to $80,000,000, by com- 
mon stk. div. of $20,000,000. , 

Int. Merc. Marine—Measuring current 
yr. by 1907 standard, and taking into consid. 
higher cost of oper. and falling off in freight, 
it seems reasonable to predict gross will be 
15% larger than last yr. Providing co. can 
operate at 85% of gross, which would be 
higher than in 1907, it should be able to write 
off 5% for steamship depre., and have left a 
small surp. Last yr, surp. after chges. was 
slightly over 225% on the $51,730,970 pfd. 
stk., but directors failed to provide for depre. 

Int. Paper.—In yrly. report, Pres. says: 
“Notwithst. the strike, net profits, $1,017,065 
are very nearly double those of pre. yr. Gross 
was $10,459,030 against $18,238,476 for prev. 
yr., increase over $1,200,000. To properly 
maintain physical condition co. expend. nearly 
$1,200,000, all chged. to oper. acct. A reduc- 
tion of $518,478 has been made in floating debt 
and, through action of sinking fund, $394,000 
in bonded debt.” Income acct. showed net 
equal to 4.54% on pfd., compared with 2.66% 
in 1909. Incr. in gross was 6.68%. Working 
capital for fiscal yr. 1910 is greater than any 
other shown. The 5% incr. in wages in effect 
since Aug. 1, entails $150,000 a yr., but will 
be more than absorbed by incr. production. 
The demand for newsprint is steadily improv- 
ing. Officials state co. has nearly two-yrs.’ 
supply of pulp wood worth between 
and $7,000,000 on hand, all paid for. Because 
buying of pulp wood past 2 yrs. 1911 fiscal yr. 
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will enable co. to reduce its accts. payable. 
The newsprint market has not in yrs. been in 
more healthy condition than to-day. No ac- 
cumulation of paper stock and newspapers wil- 
lingly renew. expiring contracts at advances 
in price. 

Int. Smelting & Ref.—The Int. Smelting 
& Ref. Co. appears to be hot after Am. Smelt- 
ing & Ref. Co. Authoritative statemt. is that 
the Int. is calculating on treating about 5,000 
tons custom ore that now and formerly went 
to Am. Smelt. and will make contracts that 
will give it net profits of $1.50 a ton, where 
Am. Smelt. has been making $4 to $6 per ton. 
The Int. and allied interests now own five of 
the largest and most modern smelting plants 
in the world, covering entire Am. Smelt. field 
except Col. * 

Kanawha & Michigan—The minority 
comm. of Kan. & Mich. have disposed of their 
stk. and of those they represented, a total of 
over 3,000 shares. [It is said the stk. and 
rights were bought by Ches. & Ohio, which 
has controlling interest in the road. As re- 
sult of this _ § it is probable that the present 
injunction against issuance of $15,000,000 ad- 
ditional stk. of Hocking Val. will be with- 
drawn. 

Laclede Gas.—Earnings fully justify re- 
cent incr. in common div. rate to 7%. From 
statemt. for 9 mos. to Sept. 30th, gross amted. 
to $3,274,700, incr. $323,700, or about 11%. 
This incr. in business incrd. expen. only $o1,- 
100, so that net incr. $232,600, or over 18%. 
Earnings for commor divs, amted. to $364,- 
982, an incr. of over 46%, despite chges. for 
depre. incrd. $65,000. Surp. for these first 9 
mos. will nearly pay full yr.’s div. on common 
at rate of 7%. 

Manhattan Elevated.—With its 7% guar. 
dividend the stock is virtually a bond. Earn- 
ings for past fiscal yr. were equal to 9.40% 
on its $60,000,c00 stk. A final surp. of $1,441,- 
187 remained after regular 7% div. guar. by 
Interboro. Rap. Tran. This surp., applicable 
to Interboro.’s own divs., is equal to 4.11% 
on its $35,000,000 stk. Manhattan elevated is 
earning approx. one-half the total of Inter- 
boro.’s 9% div. 

Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie—N. Y. 
Stk. Exch. has listed co.’s $3,607,000 addi- 
tional first consol. mtg. 4% bonds, due 1938, 
making total amt. listed to date $50,705,000. 

Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—Co. has de- 
clared regular semi-an. div. of 2% on pfd. 
stk., payable Nov. 10 to holders of record of 
Oct. 26. Co. reports for Sept.: Net income, 

1,511; decr., $122,981. From July 1: Net 
income, $225,958; decr., $444,255. 

National Biscuit—Gross sales have for 
last 4 mos. been breaking prev. records and 
seems prob. that for fiscal yr. to Jan. 31 gross 
will come close to $47,000,000, an incr. of 
$4,000,000 over prev. yr. In some departmts., 
co. is constantly behind orders and so pressed 
for room that erection of new plants is im- 
perative. According to present indications, 
co. will show almost 8% earned on $29,236,009 
common after pfd, divs. are paid, 

















N. Y. Central—Last yr. N. Y. Cen. 
proper earned surp. for divs. equal to 7.67% 
on outst. stk., and this yr., altho. net wil 
show a large falling off, the percentage avail. 
for divs. will be as large as in 1909, co.’s 
“other income” will be incr. through the extra 
div. of 6% paid on Lake Shore’s stk. last 
March, while an initial div. was also decl. by 
N. Y. State ‘Rys. Co. in July which will add 
to parent co.’s 1910 revenues. Therefore, lit- 
tle doubt remains as to ability to show a full 
6% earned on outst. stk. in 1910 fiscal period, 
with a fair bal. to spare. 

Nevada Consol. Copper.—At net cost of 
6.42 cents per lb., co. in fiscal yr. end. Sept. 
30 produced 62,772,342 Ibs. of copper. Includ- 
ing depre. and improvemts. cost was raised to 

05 cents. In this country at least, never did 
a mine produce copper in such quantities at 
such a low cost. Net profit for yr. was $3,- 
580,787, from which $2,982,644 in divs. was 
paid, leaving surp. $508,142. Avge. price re- 
ceived for the copper was 12.75 cents a Ib. 
Ore reserves now stand at 40,360,823 tons, 
avging. 1.70% copper. 

Norfolk & Western.—At annual meeting 
iner. of $50,000,000 in common stk. was voted, 
as well as auth. for creation and sale from 
time to time of convert. bonds to aggregate 
$50,000,000. Oper. of past fiscal yr. resulted 
in largest surp. in history and the best yield 
on common stk. which was 11.79% comp. 
with 10.13% in 1906, best prev. yr. Co. has 
we usual quar. div. of 14% on common 
stk, 

Northern Pacific.—Earnings thus far in 
current fiscal yr. have not Been favorable, 
owing to tremendous falling off in pass. traffic, 
the loss in Aug. exceeded $974,000 and for the 
two mos. to Aug. 31st more than $1,693,000. 
{| Sept. statemt. shows $971,347 gross and $575,- 
ooo net loss. In first quar. of new yr. net 
has decr. $1,734,000, or 18%, which is largely 
result of loss in pass. revenues of $2,408,000, 
or 43%. Meanwhile, freight incr. $282,000. 
This comparison will also unfav. affect Oct. 
earnings. From now on, better net results 
should be shown. During the quar. “trans. 
cost” was reduced and maint. expen. were 
$426,000, or 8% less than in 1909. 

Oregon Short e.—At annual meeting 
stockholders approved incr. in capital stk. 
from on oh to $100,000,000. Outstanding 
stk. is $27,350 

Pacific Coset = Painpiiter report for fiscal 
yr. end. June 30, 1910, shows gross $7,903,148, 
gain of $1,322,641 over prev. yr., and total 
income $1,534,287, gain of $561,644. After 
interest and other deductions bal. for divs. 
was $1,044,083, gain of $382,150. Bal. sheet 
shows total surp $3,323,048. Current assets 
$2,777,109, current liab. $968,632, and $1,260,324 
cash on hand. § Co. has decl. regular quar. 
div. of 14% on 1st pfd., 1%% and an extra 
1% on and pfd., and 1%4% and an extra 1% 
on common stk., payable Nov. 1. Books close 
Oct. 22 and reopen Nov. 2. It is stated by 
co. that this paymt., with other. extra divs. 
recently decl., entirely makes up reduction 
necessary by recent depressions in business. 
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Pressed Steel Car.—Co. decl. 134% re 
ular quar. div. on pfd., payable Nov. 23 to st 
of record Nov. 2. Books close Nov. 2, reopen 
Nov. 23. Order has been placed with co. for 
50-tank cars by Canadian Pac. 

Pullman.—Co. declared regular quar. div. 
of $2 a share, payable Nov. 15 to stk. of record 
Oct. 31. {] Earnings in fiscal yr. end. July 31st 
shows gross consid. ahead of yr. ago, but an 
incr. of over $5,000,000, or 15%, was larger 
than expected. Co. was able to conduct this 
incr, business at less pro. cost than in 1909, as 
working expen. were but 64.2% of gross comp. 
with 67.6% in pre. yr., with result that balance 
for divs. amted. to $13,933,500, incr. $2,985,- 
300, or 27.2%. Despite incr. of $20,000,000 in 
capital, last fiscal yr., co. earned 11.6% on 
$120,000,000, comp. with 10.9% in previous yr. 
Pas. car plant has enough orders booked to 
keep it oper. until next Feb. Co. has an en- 
viable div. record. From 1877 to 1880, it paid 
8%; from 1881 to 1883, 9.5%, and in 26 yrs. 
since that time has paid 8% a yr. without devi- 
ation. In addition, co. has paid extra stk. 
divs. aggre. 106%, and in 1808 paid an extra 
cash div. of 20%. 

Railway Steel Spring.—Earnings for yr. 
to date have been largest in co.’s history. If 
they keep up to present rate for rest of fiscal 
yr., Dec. 31, report should show gross $o,- 
800,000, net $2,350,000, and surp. after fixed 
chgs. and pfd. div. $1,200,000, equal to 8.88% 
on $13,500,000 common stk. A large part of 
co.’s business is replacing and repairing broken 
parts of equipmt. On other hand, when roads 
are placing orders for new equipmt., co. is 
busy supplying car and locom. concerns with 
its specialties. Co. has declared regular 
quar div. of 134% on pfd., payable Dec. 20. 
Books close Dec. 7 and reopen Dec. 21. 

Rock Island.—Gross for yr. gained $5,- 
047,453, or 8.2% over 1909, the best prev. pe- 
riod; but as result of larger incr. of $5,555,873, 
or 13.1%, in oper. expen.; $605,836, or 26.7% 
in taxes; and $304,093, or 2.9% in interest 
and rentals, there remained bal. for divs. only 
$4,747,881, equal to 6.33% on $75,000,000 stk. 
Surp. after divs. of 5% was $1,004,609, comp. 
with $1,231,603 after divs. of 534% in 1909. 
In addition to new equipmt. placed in service 
co. ordered during yr., for deliv. before Dec. 
31, 104 locom., 73 steel pass., 3,375 freight, 
and 496 service cars. {Located along R. I. 
lines during fiscal yt., 193 new industries, 
which cost nearly $15,000,000, employ over 
8,700 men and create annual movemt. of 53,- 
ooo carloads of freight. 

Seaboard Air Line—Less than one yr. 
out of receivership, prior to which it could not 
meet interest on bonds, co. reports that fiscal 
yr. 1909-10 oper. revenue sufficed for all cur- 
rent expen., fixed int. of bonded indebt., pro- 
portional interest paymts. on newly created 
adjustmt. bonds for the eight mos. they had 
been in force, and a subst. surp. of $1,895,000. 
Of this, $50,000 was set aside for reserve fund 
for bettermts., and $105,000 chged. off as eight 
mos.’ share of discount on $25,000,000 ad- 
justmt. bonds, 


























Sears-Roebuck Co.—Co. will hold special 
meeting shortly to consider decl. of stk. div. 
Amt. not determined, but is said it will be 
more than 20%. Gross earnings for 9 mos. 
end. Sept. 30 were approx. $43,000,000, incr. 
$9,000,000 over same period prev. yr. Direc- 
tors declared regular quar. div. of 134% on 
the common, payable Nov. 15 to holders of 
record Oct. 31. Sales made in first three 
weeks of Oct. were at rate of between 25 and 
30% in excess of same period last yr. If 
lowest figure of estimate is held for the full 
mo., showing will be between $8,000,000 and 
$8,500,000, by far the largest mo.’s business 
done by the co. 

Sloss Sheffield—The last statemt. was 
for six mos. end. May Ist, which showed surp. 
for divs. $448,000, which was short of pfd. 
and common div. requiremts. by $36,000. It is 
likely that next statemt. will show a much 
larger deficit. {| The Directors voted to pass 
quar. div. on common stk. Co. has paid divs. 
on this issue at rate of 144% quar. since 1908. 
The reason for passing div. now was the 
flooding of two most important slopes of 
company’s mines, which were put out of busi- 
ness for eight mos. 

Southern Pacific_—Road reports to N. Y. 
Stk. Exch. for fiscal yr. end. June 30, 1910, 
as follows: Surplus, $19,791,699; inc., $2,290,- 
023. Bal. sheet, as of June 30, shows cash 
on deposit with So. Pac. Co., $872,442, and due 
from So. Pac. Co. on general acct., $39,274,- 
217, making total $40,146,659. Stks. and bonds 
owned amted. to $1,083,538 and total assets 
and liabilities, $327,026,613. N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
has listed co.’s $7,620,000 additional first ref. 
mtg. 4% bonds, due 1955, making total amt. 
listed to date $117,002,000. 

Southern Railway.—After having closed 
most successful fiscal period, surp. being equal 
to 9.58% on $60,000,000 pfd. stk., co. began cur- 
rent fiscal yr. under fav. circumst. A disturb- 
ing element is additional outlay of $2,000,000 
that must be paid to employees during cur- 
rent yr. Altho. gross rev. thus far has shown 
marked gain, expen. almost wipe out gross 
improvemt. Report shows improvemt. in gross 
more than $5,100,,000, about $2,000,000 of 
which was saved for gain in net, while surplus 
for divs. increased over yr. prev. $2,167,000. 
{ Oper. ratio, excl. taxes, last fiscal yr., was 
67.4%, comp. with 68% yr. ago, and 76% in 
1907. Bal. sheet, as of June 30, shows cur- 
rent assets $22,201,030, comp. with $18,350,- 
236 in yr. prev.; total capital assets $458,760,- 
368, against $455,924,568 yr. prev.; cash on 
hand and in transit $9,988,128, comp. with $12,- 
241,679 yr. prev. $13,638,758 current liab., 
comp. with $11,500,680 in yr. prev.; total capi- 
tal, funded and lien liab., $467,288,405, against 
$466,609,877 in yr. prev. and profit and loss 
surp. $8,685,960, against $6,962,008 1909. Total 
assets and liab. June 30 was $493,831,064. Ad- 
ditions to road during yr. cost $3,978,437 and 
additions to equipmt. cost $10,137,064. 335 
new industrial plants were completed on lines 
of road during yr. anc plants under const. at 
close of yr. was 72, additions made to existing 
plants aggre, 163. 
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St. Louis & San Fran.—Pamphlet report 
for fiscal yr. June 30 shows total surp. on that 
date $4,304,606, an increase of $194,405 over 
yr. previous. No change during fiscal yr. in 
stk. issued or outst. Funded debt and equip- 
mt. bonds and notes, however, showed net 
incr. of $24,022,091 over 1909. In May last 
$1,644,000 five-yr. 5% gold notes of 1911 were 
redeemed and cancelled, and at same time 
funds were deposited with trustee to redeem 
on July 1, balance of that issue, $5,856,000. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—For three mos. 
end. Sept. 30, gross incr. 10.59% while expen. 
incr. 20.45% and net decr. 12.39%. After de- 
ducting fixed chges., rentals and interest on 
2nd mtg. income bonds surp. for the 3 mos. 
amted. to only 000 against $363,000 last 
yr., decr. $136,000, or 60%. In yr. end. June 
30, 1910, co. earned only 4.8% on the $20,000,- 
ooo pfd. stk. In 1909 earned only 2.99%. Co. 
has $19,893,000 pfd. outst., so div. requiremts. 
amt. to $994,000. Road had surp. of $4,826,000 
June 30th, and it is likely that deficit between 
div. requiremts. and surp. earnings will be 
made up out of profit and loss acct. until 
proved that road is unable to earn 5% divs. 

Tennessee Copper.—Co. is manuf. and 
selling 400 tons of sulphuric acid per day, 
and by Dec. rst plant will be completed and 
will produce 550 tons per day, or at rate of 
200,000 tons per an., and has already contract- 
ed for sale of entire product. 1910 has been 
a yr. of heavy construct. work, and net for 
the 200,000 shs. of stk. will probably not exceed 
$2 per sh., but with all construct. ended co. 
will start 1911 with estimated net earnings 
of $1,000,000 for yr., of which $600,000 will 
come from acid and $400,000 from mining 
oper. { Co. has signed a 10-yr. contract with 
Am. Smelting & Ref. Co. whereby latter will 
sell the copper of the former. This means 
loss of 14,000,000 Ibs. yrly. from copper sold 
by U. M. Selling Co., which has heretofore 
handled its metal output. Guggenheim has 
purchased a consid. interest in Tenn. Copper 
Co., acquiring about 100,000 shares at between 
$30 and $40 a share. There are 200,000 shs. 
of Tenn. stk. outst., so that control still re- 
mains in hands of the Lewisohns. Special 
meeting has been called for Nov. 18, to con- 
sider issuing $1,500,000 6% bonds. There are 
now outst. $350,000 first mtg. 5% bonds, se- 
cured by a mtg. on all property of the co. 
and $600,000 6% short-term notes, the latter 
issued to provide for erection of a second unit 
sulph. acid plant. Purpose of proposed issue 
is to retire all outst. oblig. and provide for 
other corporate purposes. Co. has already 
spent $2,500,000 on acid plant alone; $11,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 represents total expend. on 
property. 

Third Ave.—Application for a rehearing 
on Third Av. reorg. plan will be filed by 
bondholders’ committee. The question is 
asked whether stk. is an investmt. at present 
price, to hold for the assessmt. and sell out 
at the price the Receiver says it will bring 
after reorg., namely 30. On analysis it is 
seen that such action would entail consid. loss. 
At $11 a share, 100 would cost $1,100; after 
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paying $45 assessmt., it would cost him 

In exch. he receives 40% in ref. 4s. ese 
bonds, according to the Receiver, will bring 
about 85, and at such price would return 
the holder $3,400, leaving net cost of his 45 
shares of stk. $2.200, or approx. $50 per sh. 
For a person alreday holding stk., prospects 
are 6 eyo ~ Sere a  . 
would pay $4,500 on his holdings thro. the 
45% assessmt., and disposing of ‘hss 4% bonds 
at 85, would receive $3,400, making it neces- 
sary for the stk. to sell at $24.50 to return 
him his assessmt. This does not take i- 
zance of his investmt. in the original stk. The 
fact must not be overlooked that, legally, 
Third Av. stk. is no longer in existence, as 
entire issue was wiped out thro. forecl. sale 
last March. Nevertheless, if courts reverse 
comm. opinion in reorg. case, Third Av. stk- 
holders will, of course, be permitted to come 
in under reorg. by paying the necessary 45% 
assessmt. Appeal will mean further delay in 
clearing. up matters. Estimated from nine 
mos. to a yr. In meantime, Whitridge will 
remain in chge. as receiver, who hopes to be 
able to pay off $500,000 more of receiver’s 
certifi. before many mos., reducing amt. outst. 
from $3,000,000 to $2,500,000. This is figure 
rescribed in reorg. plan and the committee 
is anxious to keep amt. down to that figure. 
The appeal will, of course, swell expen. of 
reorg. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—Earnings 

for two mos. of this fiscal yr. to Aug. 31st 
offer no encouragemt. to pfd. shholders that 
divs. will be contin. at 4% rate very long. 
Co. will be forced to reduce or pass div. at 
Dec. meeting unless there is an unexpected 
change for the better, or pay it out of profit 
and loss surp. The road is just about earning 
its chgs. at present. In above two mos. total 
income amted. to $187,000. Chgs., interest 
and div. requiremts. were about ,000, so 
that divs. were not earned by $100,000. 
_ Twin City Rap. Transit—Gross for Sept. 
incr. 7.07% over 1909 and net decr. 0.9%. For 
nine mos. net totaled $2,932,262 against $2,- 
743,852, gain of 6.87%. Maint. chgs. against 
equipmt. smaller by 266% for the nine mos. 
comp. with last yr. After chgs., incl. taxes, 
int. and apportioned pfd. divs., surp. for nine 
mos. was $1,670,609, 2 11.72% incr. Equal to 
8.35% on $20,100,000 common upon which divs. 
of 6% are paid. At current rate over 11% 
should be shown on common for entire yr. 

Union Pacific—R. S. Lovett, pres., pub. 
an. report, showing gross oper. rev. incr. $11,- 
146,000, comp. with year end. June 30, 1909. 
Oper. expen. were larger by $0,687,000, so 
that incr. in net was only $1,790,000. Through 
conv. of $30,231,000 4% bonds into $17,275,000 
common stk., a net decr. of $337,000 occurred 
in fixed chgs., despite sale during yr. of $4,- 
903,800 first lien ref. 4s. Surp. after fixed 
chgs., not incl. income from investmts., amted. 
to $25,993,000. That sum was enough to pay 
4% divs. on the $99,547,000 pfd. stk. and 10% 
on the $216,597,000 common now outst. From 
investmts. U. P. received $19,512,000 last yr., 


against $17,736,000 for 1909, making total surp. 
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appl. to divs. $45,505,000, comp. with $41,508,- 
ooo yr. ago. Incl. the new $17,275,000 stk., 
sutp. appl. to divs. amtéd. to 4% on pfd., and 
19% on the common, practically same showing 
made for 1909 on smaller capital. A list of 
co.’s investmt. holdings shows chgs. that oc- 
curred last yr. incl. the sale of $10,000,000 
Atch. pfd., and the purchase of $803,750 Chgo. 
Northw., and $3,571,400 N. Y. Cen. Those 
purchases were made through subscrip. to new 
stk. issue. U. P.’s holdings of N. Y. Cen. 
now amt. to $17,857,100. According to bal. 
sheet U. P. had on June 30 $75,002,000 current 
assets, incr. $4,367,000 over 1909. Among such 
assets are found $47,433,000 cash and demand 
loans. Current liab. $23,777,000, incr. of $1,- 

for the yr. During 1910 U. P. spent 
and chged. to capital expend. $14,947,000, as 
follows: $3,090,000 for exten., $9,000,000 for 
roadbed, $1,349,000 for buildings, etc., and $2,- 

for locom. and cars. 

U. S. Realty & Imp.—Gross for the five 
mos. end. Sept. 30 increased only $1,161, or 
08%. Surp. for divs. amting to $657,409, is 
equiv. to 4.06% on $16,162,800 stk. and is 
also at rate of approx. 10% for yr. As an. 
div. rate is 5%, will show net for yr. equiv. 
to almost double amt. required. In other 
words, about 50% of final surp. is being paid 
to shareholders. Oper. expen. and interest 
on mtgs. incr. $17,822, but reduction of $26,- 
750 in interest on deben. bonds made a gain 
of $10,088 or 1.5% in net income. This decr. 
in int. chgs. was brought about by cancellation 
of $1,284,000 bonds, reducing amt. outst. to 
$12,000,000 and effecting an annual saving of 
$64,200 in int. 

U. S. Rubber.—Co. has derived full bene- 
fit of advance in price of crude rubber, and 
also of the decline. J Not only is co. having 
the best yr. in history, but its subsid., Rubber 
Goods Co., also is making record sales. The 
fiscal yr. coincides with calendar period. Up 
to Oct. 1, first three-quar. of yr., Rubber 
Goods Co. had shipped to customers $25,000,- 
ooo of mechanical rubber goods and tires, 
which is practically 100% of the $25,629,503 
of gross sales made in all 1909. New orders 
have fallen off since Sept. 1, but with the or- 
ders on its books and new business in sight 
to be filled before Jan. 1, it will be surprising 
if for full yr. Rubber Goods sales fall below 
$30,000,000. This makes a total of $75,000,000 
gross business to be handled by U. S. Rubber 
during fiscal period, or an incr. between $11,- 
000,000 and $12,000,000, almost 20% and is 
made in a yr. in which most industrial corp. 
confess to a consid. decline. 

U. S. Steel—That divs. are secure is evi- 
dent from fact that after deduct. incl. 
sinking funds, depre., int. and pfd. divs., there 
remains —- of $17,431,844 for common divs. 
or 3.3%. This brings surp. for common div. 
for three-quar. of yr. to approx. 11%4%, or 
6%4% in excess of required 5% for full yr. 

_ One of the favorable features is mo. earn- 
ings. $12,132,188 in July, $13,132,755 in Aug. 
and $12,100,000 in Tendency in third 
quarter was only slightly downward, notwithst. 
mills oper, between 65% and 70% of max. 




















Based on avge. net in first three quar. of this 
yr. the yrly. rate has been $153,537,000. In 
three quar. of this yr. the Co. earned $115,- 
153,000, so that if earnings in current quar. 
reach only $32,000,000, total for yr. will ex- 
ceed $147,000,000, comp. with the high record 
of $161,000,000 in 1907. 

Official figures just obtained show that ca- 
pacity is now 14,000,000 tons of finished pro- 
ducts yrly. When org. it had a capacity of 
7,500,000 tons. At end of 1910 the corp. will 
have expended since org. $425,000,000 for new 
const. in addition to writing off $25,000,000 a 
yr. for depre. of old machinery. When org. 
Co. claimed tc have 750,000,000 tons of ore. 
This was est. as worth $1 a ton by C. M. 
Schwab, then pres. Since then it has used up 
200,000,000 tons of ore and has developed and 
has absolutely in sight on its own grounds 
1,200,000,000 tons. In addition to this it has 
an option on 300,000,00c tons in the Great Nor. 
ore lands, and it got 700,000,000 tons when it 
took over the Tenn. Coal & Iron. This gives 
the Co. 2,200,000,000 tons of ore. The ore 
alone, at Mr. Schwab’s est. of $1 a ton, is 
worth more than entire market price of all 
outstanding stks. and bonds of the Co. For 
the five yrs. end. 1910, surp. avail. for divs. on 
common stk. has avged. 114% a yr. And 
yet some persons woncer why Steel is leading 
the stk. market. 

Corp. has decl. regular quar. div. of 14% 
on common stk. The usual quar. div. of 134% 
on pfd. was also declared. 

Utah Copper.—On basis of prod. in nine 
mos. to date Utah should turn out close to 
85,000,000 Ibs. this yr., end of yr. some further 
curtailmt. on acct. of weather is likely to take 
place. Comp. with the high point, present rate 
of reduction is 21,000,000 Ibs. per an. 

On an 85,000,000 prod. Utah should earn 
approx. $4,675,000, Adding $1,425,000 in divs. 
from holdings in Nevada Consol. would bring 
total to $6,100,000. Deducting for 
divs. makes it appear that at a 13-cent metal 
price and present rate of production co. is 
earning at rate of $1,500,000 above div. re- 
quiremts, 

Report for quar. end. Sept. 30th shows prod. 
of 23,194,921 Ibs. at cost of 8.25c Ib. Basing 
earnings on 12%c copper shows net $946,026. 
Additional income $12,211 total income $958,- 
237. During quar. co. recd. in divs. from 
Nevada Consol. $371,730 making total $1,329,- 
067 paid in divs. by the Utah $1,168,882 leav- 
ing net for quar. $161,084. 

Virginia Caro Chemical.—Based on earn- 
ings of first five mos. of current fiscal yr., 
which ends May 31 next, co. will earn between 
11% and 12% on its $27,984,400 common stk., 
which exceeds by almost 2% the record profits 

of the fiscal yr. recently concluded. Co-oper. 
of 95% of fertilizer cos. of the U. S. in an 
attempt to secure equitable treatmt. from the 
German potash producers has had the indirect 
result of bringing rivals of yrs, into more 
friendly relation. Some 3 mos. ago V.-C. 


concluded purchase of large phosphate lands 
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in Florida, for which it paid about $600,000. 
This has proven a val. addition to prev. hold- 
ings. It is est. that co. has between 50 and 75 
yrs. phosphate supplies, while indirectly it 
controls an even larger tonnage. Some auth. 
state that potash will be found in the U. S. 
inside next 18 mos. Suspicions of its existence 
here have long been held. The Germans have 
placed a prem. 6n its discovery. (See Am. 
Agri. Chemical.) 


Wabash.—Report of co. for fiscal yr. end. 
June 30. The deficit amted. to $2,930,213. Cash 
on hand $2,315,838. 

The road’s investmt. as of June 30, I910 
amted. to $22,889,719, incr. over 1909, $6,032,- 
002. Incr. is occasioned by taking into treas. 
$6,160,000 first and ref. mtg. bonds of which 
$5,000,000 par val. were placed as coll. under 
co.’s $6,049,000 444% notes due May 1 last, 
of which $5,000,000 were further extended for 
3 yrs. In addition to above are 12,000 shares 
Pacific Exp. Co. stk., also deposited under the 
442% notes also deposited under same notes 
2,400 shs. Belt Railway of Chgo. and 1,217 shs. 
Refrig. Transit stk. also $6,600,000 Wab.-Pitt. 
Terminal first mtg. bonds for which Wab. 
paid $6,000,000 cash, and $10,000,000 stk. of 
same co., for which Wabash exch. $10,000,000 
of its own common stk. Various securities of 
small amts. go to make up remainder of book 
value at which Wabash carries these invest- 
mts. in bal. sheet. Co. holds note of Wab.- 
Pitt. Term. for $5,000,000 carried in separate 
acct. and deposited with other securities under 
the 4%4% extend. notes and is itself secured 
by $3,800,000 Pitts. Term. R. R. & Coal Co. 
consol. mtg. bonds and all of that co.’s $14,- 
000,000 stk. The ownership of these latter 
being contested by Wab.-Pitts. Term. Ry. bond- 
holders. Wab. also owns Wheeling & Lake 
Erie’s $8,000,000 three yr. notes which were 
purch. by syndicate for the Wabasli. These 
have not been incl. in co.’s bal. sheet. Bankers 
who purchased them in interest of Wabash 
hold latters agreemt. to take over at their par 
value at any time. 


Wells Fargo Exp.—Annual report for yr. 


end. June 30, 1910, after all readjust- 
mts. shows increase of nearly 3. mil- 
lions in gross from oper. and decr. of 


approx. $80,000 in net revenue. The unfav. 
net results are explained by incr. in oper. 
expen. of about $2,900,000. Net rev. from 
other sources, appreciated $240,000, and total 
net from all sources were $4,824,541, against 
$4,664,379 in prec. yr. Net income in past 
fiscal yr. was equal to more than 20% on incr. 
capital now $24,000,000. 

Westinghouse Electric—Among orders 
which Co. has secured recently are some of 
great importance, because they will have great 
influence in substitution of electric for steam 
locom. The order for electrification of the 
Hoosac Tunnel, to cost more than $1,000,000, 
is one of the notable instances in this field. 
Placing of that contract has already had the 
effect of bringing about nego. for similar 
work on other R. R.s now greatly handicapped 
by steam locom. oper. in tunnels. 

















Misunderstanding About Stop Order. 

I have traded through several brokerage 
houses and heretofore they have always con- 
sidered a stop loss order good until counter 
manded unless expressly limited to a certain 
time. Recently I changed my account to a 
different broker. I put in a stop loss order 
as usual, but when my stop price was reached 
I did not receive any notice of the sale. On 
taking the matter up with my broker I was 
informed that he did not consider a stop order 
g. t. c. unless so stated by the customer. It 
seems to me, in view of the general trade cus- 
tom, that he was under obligation to tell me 
this when I put in the order. A loss resulted 
from the above misunderstanding. Is the 
broker responsible for the loss?—J. S. 


The usual custom among brokers is that all 
orders are good for the day unless otherwise 
specified. Circumstances alter cases, and this 
rule of course is subject to variation. For 
example: If a stop was put 10 points away 
from the market it would seem that the cus- 
tomer intended it to remain good until can- 
celed, for he would not be likely to put the 
stop at such a wide margin for only one day. 
If the house confirmed the stop after the ex- 
piration of the one day it would show that 
they understood the stop to operate for a 
longer period; and so if they held it over for 
one day, whether confirmed by them to their 
customer or not; and so if they acknowledged 
the order after three o’clock on that date, be- 
cause if so the day’s business was then over. 
Aside from these special circumstances, how- 
ever, the general rule and custom seems to 
be that all orders whether stop loss orders or 
not are good for the day only, unless it is 
otherwise expressly specified. 


Repledging of Collateral Margin. 

In the receipt given the customer by his 
broker is found the following paragraph: “It 
is understood and agreed that all securities 
carried in your account or deposited to secure 
the same, now or in the future, may be car- 
ried in our general loans and may be sold or 
bought at public or private sale without notice, 
when such sale or purchase is deemed neces- 
sary for our protection.” 

What is the meaning of the phrase “depos- 
ited to secure the same,” in connection with 
the phrase “may be carried in our general 
loans.” Does it give the right to repledge 
collaterals?—E. G. 

The phrase “deposited to secure the same” 
is evidently intended to cover the deposit of 
securities with the broker to be used in lieu 
of cash margin. A leading case (Skiff v. 


Legal Inquiries 













Stoddard, 63 Conn., 198, 231) has held that a 
broker, pledgee of stocks, is not permitted to 
repledge them for his own debt in the ab- 
sence of authority express or implied. The 
authority express or implied is a question of 
fact to be determined by the circumstances 
of each case. Under the receipt quoted in 
your question, if the customer agrees to its 
terms, the broker has the right to repledge 
the securities deposited with him as margin 
and borrow upon them to protect himself in 
carrying the customer’s account. If the broker 
did not have the authority to repledge the 
securities at least to the extent of his ad- 
vances to his customer, the margin, which in 
this case consists of securities, would be use- 
less to him as margin. The account, how- 
ever, could not properly be sold out by the 
broker under this receipt or contract, unless 
the margin was approximately exhausted and 
only after the customer had failed to make 
good the required margin. 








































A Dangerous Position. 



























Technical Inquiries 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK’ 


OR THE “BARGAIN INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions ia regard to the science of investment 
methods of operating, the customs of the markets, ete. Please write questions briefly and, if personal 
reply is desired, enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope, Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Cc 

Do you sell charts? I want to keep a 
chart of Penn. R. R. and Union Pacific—a 
full figure chart.—D. H. 

We have in stock annual books of charts 
giving all one point fluctuations in the prin- 
cipal stocks, which we can send you for 
$2.07, postpaid. For the year 1910 we can 
ae at $1.50 for a year’s subscription, 
the monthly “Drift of the Market.” You 
can get the back numbers from January 
down to date, and the charts will keep you 
posted each month as they arrive. 


Averages—Five-Point Chart. 

Cc. A. C—The New York Evening Mail 
gives daily average prices computed on a some- 
what different list of stocks from those used 
by Dow-Jones. You can find the New York 
bank statement in the Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle each week. Doubtless you can ob- 
tain these at your public library or at the office 
of any large brokerage house in your city. 
You can complete your five-point figure charts 
from the stock quotations given in the same 
publication. Of course you .understand that 
you could not make one-point figure charts 
without the full list of sales as printed in the 
New York Evening Sun or the Wall Strcet 
Journal. These and the official Stock Ex- 
change lists are the only publications which 
print the continuous quotations. You are not 
correct in your idea of the way to make a 
figure chart. See Tue Ticker for May, 1910. 
page 12. 





Rollo Tape’s Stop Order Plan. 

In the October and November “Studies in 
Stock Speculation,” by Rollo Tape, I can- 
not understand what difference it makes 
whether you are on the bear side or bull 
side in working out this plan. If there is a 
difference please inform me. 

Page 245, October Ticker, reads: “The 
plan permits one to pyramid ( 1) at a higher 
level than the previous, or (2) at the same 
level, or (3) at @ lower level.” I cannot see 
any instance on the chart where you ——_ 
or pyramided below the previous level—J. R. 

en wor on the bull side in accord- 
ance with the an explained by “Rollo Tape” 
in the October number, you would accept only 
buying signals as shown by the method out- 
lined, and would neglect selling indications. 
When working on the bear side you would 





accept only selling indications and neglect 
buying indications. 

If you will re-read this article, you will see 
that Mr. Cumming’s original plan permitted 
making a second or third purchase at a lower 
price than the first. For example, if the first 
purchase was of Steel common at 70, with a 
stop at 68, the price might subsequently de 
cline to 68%, rally to 60%, decline to 68%, 
and then advance to 69%. According to the 
rule, you would then buy at 69%, or 4 below 
your previous purchase at 70, which you would 
still be carrying. “Rollo Tape” does not ap- 
prove of this and suggests a safer plan. 





Figure Chart. 

In describing the formation of a figure chart 
in his article on “Stock Speculation” in a re- 
cent number of Tue Ticker, I notice that 
“Rollo Tape” advises recording the severai 
fluctuations each day. This may be (and 
probably is) necessary if one is to follow the 
market very closely, but it would seem to me, 
where one is only trying to arrive at conclu- 
sions based on the action of the market from 
day to day, that if the figure chart shows the 
total daily fluctuation from high to low for 
each day, it would be unnecessary to record 
every intermediate fluctuation. I would greatly 
appreciate it if you can set me right in this 
matter.—C. 


If you keep a figure chart, we would rec- 
ommend that you make it from the complet« 
quotations as printed daily in the New York 
Evening Sun, subscription to which costs you 
only $1 for six months. It is but little more 
trouble to make the figure chart in this way, 
instead of from the list of prices as given 
in the morning dailies, and you will then have 
a correct figure chart; otherwise keep a trend 
chart, as explained in Tue Ticker, December, 


1909. 
Perhaps you have a wrong idea regarding 
charts. These charts record the movements 


without regard to the time which elapses dur- 
ing the movements. If you judge the market 
i the daily high and low, you get an entirely 
different viewpoint. Read over again care- 
fully regarding the making of a figure chart, 
and remember when the 3° "clock gong strikes 
on the New York Stock Exchange it does not 
bear any relation to the continuance or break- 
ing up of a movement. 
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Trend Indicators. : 

Will you kindly let me know if in keeping 
the “Rollo Tape” 20 stock trend indicator I 
should always take just the last closing price 
of a stock that fails to come out, for all four 
columns, Open, High, Low and Close. In 

‘ keeping the fifteen minute trend, do these same 
20 stocks furnish a more accurate average and 
guide (whether they all come out or not) 
than ten or more active stocks? If not, which 
stocks would be best, in your opinion?—W. H. 

In keeping a trend chart comprising 20 
stocks, as recommended by “Rollo Tape” in 
Tue Ticker for December, 1909, you will 
have to use some judgment in cases where 
one of the stocks is not quoted during a ses- 
sion. If it was quoted the preceding day, you 
can ordinarily use the closing price of that 
day for your trend indicator for the next 
day. However, there might be cases whcre 
all other similar stocks had advanced or de- 
clined sharply. It would then be necessary to 
estimate as closely as possible the price at 
which the stock would have been likely to seli 
if there had been transactions in it. The “bid 
and asked” prices at the close, as published in 
many papers, will usually enable you to deter- 
mine this figure. As one stock has an influ- 
ence of Boag 1/2oth on the trend indicator 
when finished, the variation of a fraction m 
one stock is relatively unimportant. 

In following the market from hour to hour, 
we think you would get better results by 
basing your judgment on about ten of the 
most active stocks rather than on the entire 
list of twenty. The object is to select stocks 
which are active enough so as to get fre- 
quent quotations on them; which are standard 
in the sense that they are not especially subject 
to manipulation; and which do not represent 
industries subject to special conditions as dis- 
tinguished from the general financial cond)- 
tions which control the market as a whole. 
With these ideas in mind, you can readily 
make up a trend indicator which will meet 
your requirements. 


The “Invisible Eighth”—Odd Lots—“Sold” 
otations. 

(1) Can I send my copies of Tue Ticker 
to you and have them bound? (2) What is 
the invisible %? What number of Tue 
Ticker describes it? (3) I could be in the 
Wall Street district whenever the market is 
in session. What would be the best method 
for me to follow? (4) What paper contains 
continuous quotations of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange and the Curb market? (5) 
Why are there so few odd lot transactions 
among the continuous New York Stock 
Exchange transactions as printed? (6) 
What does “sid” mean in continuous quo- 
tations?—C. G. 

(1) If you will send your unbound copies 
of Tue Ticker to us we will bind them for 
you at the rate of 67 cents per volume, 
of which 17c. is for return postage. 
are six copies to a volume. The volumes 
are nicely gotten up and suitable for a li- 





‘the quotation means 147 


There ~ 





invisible % 
plained in Tue Ticker, volume I, No. 4, 
February, 1908. 

(3) We do not know of any better meth- 
od of trading, for your purpose, than the 
one explained by “Rollo Tape” in the Octo- 


(2) You will find the ex- 


ber number under the title “A Practical 
Stop Order Method.” 

(4) No periodical prints continuous quo- 
tations of the Consolidated Exchange. The 
Financial Service Co., 2 Rector St., can 
supply you with complete transactions of 
the curb market, similar to the continuous 
New York Stock Exchange quotations in 
the Evening Sun. 

(5) Odd lot transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange are not, as a rule, 
quoted on the tickers, and therefore they do 
not a ' in the continuous quotations as 
printed. If a broker desires an odd lot 
quoted for any special reason, ‘it is then sent 
out on the tape, and appears in the con- 
tinuous quotations when printed. 

(6) The abbreviation “sld” after a sale as 
printed in the Sum, means that the sale was 
made some time before, and not in the reg- 
ular order of quotations as printed. Occa- 
sionally a sale is overlooked by the reporter 
who sends out the quotations. When the 
broker who made the sale observes the fact 
that it has not been quoted, he may call the 
attention of the reporter to the matter, and 
the quotation is then sent out “sold” to 
show that it does not represent the market 
at the time. 





Quotation of Reading—Stop Orders. 

(1) As I understand it, Reading is supposed 
to pay 4 per cent. at a market value of $150 
per share. If its face value is $50 per share 
and it pays 6: per cent. on par, then wh- 
should it not pay 2 per cent. on a market value 
of $150 per share, instead of 4 per cent.? 

(2) In sending a broker instructions for 
executing orders, in any place a considerable 
distance from New York, how would one in- 
struct him about using a scale of stop orders 
that he would agree to follow? Would it be 
better to explain to him beforehand that any 
orders were to be executed: with a two point 
stop and, upon a two point advance (if the 
trend was up) raise the stop on a scale; or, 
would one have to watch the market and 
telegraph in a stop order upon every two point 
advance? 

(3) I have the stop order so firmly fixed 
in my mind as being merely a protection that 
I do not clearly understand its other uses, and 
would appreciate any explanation you could 
give —J. P. 

(1) Reading is quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange in per cent. of par; that is, 
er cent. of its par, 
or $73.50 per share. This is the method of 

uoting all securities listed on the New York 
tock Exchange, except mining stocks, which 
are quoted at so many “dollars per share,” 
no matter what the par value. At the 150 


per cent. price Reading nets 4 per cent. 





















(2) Most brokers are willing to execute 
stop orders in accordance with a definite plan 
laid down and fully explained by the customer. 
That is, if you wish to advance your stop 
order one point as soon as your stock has 
advanced an additional point, and to continue 
on this plan, your broker should be willing 
to change the stop orders without receiving a 
special order from you for every change. 
However, a broker cannot undertake to keep 
a stop loss order, say, two points below the 
highest price reached, as this would require 
him to change the stop order for every % 
advance in the price of the stock. He should 
be willing to advance the stop order one-half 
a point or one point at a time or to change 
it at the close each day. 

(3) An order to buy or to sell at a given 
figure on “stop” simply means that when the 
given figure is reached, the order will be exe- 
cuted at the market. It makes no difference 
whether the order is for the purpose of stop- 
ping a loss or to open a new trade. For ex- 
ample, for the last few days, Reading has 
sold up twice to 1485 and once to 148%. It 
has since reacted to 146%. The trader might 
reasonably conclude that if Reading sorb 4) 
in breaking over the point of resistance at 
14854, it would be likely to continue to ad- 
vance several points further. He might, there- 
fore, put in an order to buy 100 Reading at 
148% stop, for the purpose of getting long 
as soon as the point of resistance was crossed. 

[Nore.—Since the above was written Read- 
ing has crossed that figure and sold at 156% 
without reacting to 149 again.] 





Accumulation and Distribution. 

Would you kindly enumerate the points 
of distinction between accumulation and 
distribution.—ConsTant READER. 

In distinguishing accumulation from dis- 
tribution you must remember, first, that 
large operators do not accumulate at the 
top; nor do they distribute at the bottom 
of a decline. There is no chart that will 
invariably give reliable indications of ac- 
cumulation or distribution. All these indi- 
cations are relative; sometimes they are un- 
mistakable, at other times indistinguishable. 
The solid masses of figures at the high and 
low levels are very well explained in our 
September issue. 

There is, however, another indication to 
watch besides the long horizontal lines of 
figures. We refer to the diagonal forma- 
tion. Take a figure chart of Reading, for 
instance, and you will see that this forma- 
tion keeps within a certain angle until the 
low point of 154 has been touched; then 
the stock rallies to 157. This throws the 
movement over to the bull side. From that 
time on, the supporting levels are higher 
in each instance, and the formation is an 
“upward oblique,” if we may use this term. 
The same is true of Union Pacific, Amal- 
gamated Copper and Smelting on the one 
point figure charts. (Chapter XI., Studies 
in Stock Speculation.) 
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Accumulation and distribution do not 
generally take place on the short swings. 
Large operators cannot turn around in less 
than ten or twenty points, and they there- 
fore do not operate for the small swings. 
The five point figure chart of Union Pacific 
which appeared in a recent issue, is a very 
much better medium for detecting real ac- 
cumulation and distribution than these one 
point figure charts on the small swings. 
Three point figure charts are also valuable. 
Figure charts will not tell you what is to 
be the high and low except in comparison 
with former highs or lows; that is, there is 
nothing else in a figure chart to indicate 
that a stock is to stop declining or advanc- 
ing at a certain point. 

Your charts are very confusing. We 
would recommend that you use regular 
chart paper, which is called “check ruled” 
or “quadrille ruled”; that is, ruled into ex- 
act squares. 

Fractional charts | show momentary 
supply and demand. They do not indicate 
large accumulation and distribution because 
this is generally carried on over a range of 
several points. 





Brokers and the Private Banking Act. 

What is the present situation in regard to 
the liability of brokers under the New York 
private banking act?—G. T. 

This matter is still under review by the 
courts on appeal. The attorney-general’s 
ruling on the subject, in the form of a letter 
to the State Comptroller, dated Oct. 18. 
1910, is as follows: 

“My opinion, dated August 9, 1910, hold- 
ing that stock brokers were subject to this 
law where they carried an open account for 
their customers against which they can 
draw at any time, is, in my judgment, sound. 

“This general holding is attacked on the 
ground that the law applies only to persons 
‘engaged in the business’ of receiving de- 
posits, and that a stock broker is not en- 
gaged in such business, but rather in the 
business of acting as agent or pledgee for 
his customer in the purchase and holding 
of stock. 

“Conceding the fact alleged, it by no 
means follows that a stock broker cannot 
also be engaged in the business of receiving 
deposits. tt is admitted that the acceptance 
of money on open account is not a neces- 
sary part of the stock-broking business. If, 
therefore, this is regularly and usually done 
by the stock broker, he is engaging in an- 
other line of business than that of purchas- 
ing and holding stocks. It may be that he 
is engaged in two kinds of business, but it 
certainly cannot be said that he is not en- 
gaged in the business of receiving deposits 
when he regularly receives money to carry 
in an open account against which his cus- 
tomers may check. 

“Your ruling in reference to the placing 
of money with a broker on margins, al- 
though not covered by my opinion, seems 
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sound. I understand you ruled on August 
2, 1910, as follows:. ‘A placing of money 
with a broker for the purpose of purchas- 
ing stocks on margins in the future, or for 
speculative purposes is a deposit.’ 

“It is urged that this ruling is improper 
for the reason that money given a stock 
broker on margin is in fact and in law a 
part payment of the purchase price of the 
stock and therefore cannot be regarded as 
a deposit. Your ruling, however, is appar- 
ently intended to apply only to deposits for 
the purpose of purchasing stocks on margin 
in the future and is not intended to apply to 
a deposit of money on margin accompanied 
with an order for immediate purchase of 
any stock. Under the authorities it is clear 
that money deposited as margin with direc- 
tions to purchase certain stock must be re- 
garded as part of the purchase price of that 
stock. The relation of debtor and creditor 
is not created between the stock broker and 
his customer as to such payment, but title 
has been transferred absolutely to the stock 
broker. If the market value of the stock 
so purchased subsequently declines, the cus- 
tomer must increase his payment accord- 
ingly. If the value of the stock increases, 
the customer may withdraw so much of the 
margin as is in excess of 10%. This last 
right would seem to indicate that the mar- 
gin is in a sense a deposit, but in view of 
the holdings of the courts that it constitutes 
part of the payment for ae price, the 
right to withdraw anything in excess of 
10% would probably be regarded as a mere 
contract right and not as converting the 
original payment into a deposit. 

“The situation would seem to be very 
different, however, when the original pay- 
ment to the stock broker is not accom- 
panied with an order for the purchase of 
any definite stock. In such case it is clear 
that it cannot be regarded as part of the 
purchase price, for there is as yet no pur- 
chase directed. So long as it remains in the 
hands of the stock broker for indefinite fu- 
ture use, merely to facilitate the transfer to 
him of margins when definite orders are 
given, it would seem that it must be regard- 
ed as a deposit of money rather than as a 
payment. Clearly, the customer would be 


entitled to withdraw it at any time prior to 
a definite order for purchase which 
convert it into a marign in the strict 
If, therefore, a stock 


givin 
woul 
sense of the word. 








broker is engaged in the business of receiv- 
ing such deposits of money as these in ad- 
dition to or in connection with his busi- 
ness as a stock broker, he would seem to 
come within a prohibition of the Private 
Banking Act. 

“If your ruling was intended to do no 
more than this it would seem sound under 
the principles of my previous opinion. If, 
however, it is intended to apply to margins 
in the ordinary and strict use of the term 
where there is an actual present purchase 
of stock upon which the margin is paid, it 
would seem to be erroneous.” 


Book Reviews 


American Railway Problems. By Car! S. 
Vrooman, (Oxford Press.) 376 pages; price 
$2.10 postpaid. For sale by Ticker Pub. Co. 

This is a thoughtful review and comparison 
of railway conditions throughout Europe and 
the United States, showing the results that 
have been obtained under private and govern- 
ment ownership respectively, the extent to 
which corruption has prevailed in America 
and in Europe, railway regulation by the states, 
federal regulation, safety in railway travel, etc. 
The appendix gives summaries of laws as to 
government operation of railways in Switzer- 
land and in Italy. It is a valuable and sugges- 
tive discussion of a subject of growing impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Dooley Says. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 239 pages; price $1.08 postpaid. For 
sale by Ticker Pub. Co. 

The 1910 edition of this popular book con- 
tains an interesting miscellany of Mr. Dooley’s 
unique opinions. One of the most amusing 
chapters is that on panics, from which we 
quote: 

“Panics cause thimsilves an’ take care iv 
thimsilves. Who do I blame for this wan? 
Grogan blamed Rosenfelt yesterday; today he 
blames Mulligan; to-morrah he won't blame 
anny wan, an’ I blame ivry man. All I say to 
ye is, be brave, be ca’m an’ go on shovelin’. So 
long as there’s a Hinnissy in th’ wurruld, an’ 
he has a shovel, an’ there’s something f’r him 
to shovel, we'll be all right, or pretty near all 
right.” ° 

“Don’t ye think Rosenfelt has shaken public 
confidence?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Shaken it,” said Mr. Dooley; “I think he 
give jit a good kick just as it jumped off th’ 
roof. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


T 


HE figures below give a complete view 
of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation. Under ab head we give fig- 
ures for the latest month available, 


correspo: 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 

nding to latest figures in each column, 
for a of the four preceding years. 





Average Average PerCent. Per Cent. 





Nov., 1910 
Oct., 1910 
Sept., 1910 ....... 
Cones > 
“ “ 


Nov., 1910 

Oct., 1910 

Sept., 1910 ....... 
Corres'g mo. | 


Nov., I910 
Oct., 1910 ......+. 
Sept., 1910 ....... 

ieee 


07. 
“ “ 6, 


1909, 737,189,000. Total corn, 3,121,381,000 bu. ; 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Cashto Loans to Circulation 
Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
All All First of 
National National Month. 
Banks. Banks. 


Money Money Cashto Loansto 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, 
Prime European New York New York 
Commer- Banks  Clearing- Clearing- 
cial Paper house house 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
s 26.1 103.1 


5 102.1 eee 
5% 3% 99.0 106.8 
5% 


4% . 101.1 : 103.0 
4% 3 ; 94.3 . 105.1 

5% 107.5 109.0 
6% 5 


104.5 103.1 
New Securi- Bank 
ties Listed Bank —T 
N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. 
Exchange of U.S. Excluding —Imports or 
N. Y. City. Exports. 


(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 


5,130,052 
5,798,872 
4,901,858 
5,608,892 


5,205,984 


Produc’n Price 

< Pig of 
ron (in Copper 
(Cents). 


12.7 
125 
12.4 
13.1 
14.1 


$35.01 
34.88 
34.83 
34-95 
35.22 
33-23 
33.68 


4% 
4% 


14.9 





Balance of 
Trade 
Imps. or 
Exports. 
(000 omitted) 


Ex. $84,189 
Im. $1,659 Ex. 51,587 
Ex. 5,195 Ex. 71,775 
Im 721 Ex. 69.065 
Im. 1,255 Ex. 68,340 
Im. 29,152 Ex. 69,224 


U. S. Steel 
Co.’s 
Until 


Balance of 
Gold 


Movements 


$115,219 $13,787,794 
824 11,361,667 


51,214 
12,136,130 
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The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age price of 20 Standard railways 
(containing the table given in the 


November Ticker) are as follows, 
for weeks ending on the dates 


given: 

Oct. 22. Oct. 29. Nov. 5. Nov. 12. Nov. 19. 
High. 11844 117.32 117.69 117.43 116.79 
Low.. 117.67 116.50 116.76 115.02 115.73 


The following figure chart completes the 
chart on page 108 of the July Ticker down to 


date given: 
Jun, Oct. Nov. 
22 20 18 
119 
118 118 118 
117 117 Aug. 117 (117 
116 116 17 116 116 116 
115 115 115 115 115 
114 114 114 114 
113 118 113 118 118 
112 112 112 112 112 112 112 
111 111 111 111 111 
110 110 110 
109 109 109 
108 108 
107 107 
106 
July 
27 


So far as the figure chart gives us any in- 
dications, the trend of the market is still up- 
ward, but a break below 115 would have a 
distinctly bearish look. It will be remembered 
that the high point of 1909 was 134, so that 
the average of 20 rails has not yet rallied 
halfway. The high point of 118.44 was reached 
October 18 and was practically duplicated by 
118.43 touched October 20. The break to 
115.02 came November 9g, the day after elec- 
tion, following three weeks of see-saw fluc- 
tuations around 117, during which time the 
market seemed to be encountering considerable 
resistance. 

Undoubtedly the majority of traders who 
had not watched the averages carefully would 
have said that the bull market continued up 
to the election. This shows how expert hand- 
ling can make the market look strong while 
prices are really declining. Union Pacific 
and Steel common were gradually carried to 
higher prices on each successive advance, but 
the less active stocks were sagging. nion 
Pacific, in fact, has reached a higher price 
since election than before, and this has had 
considerable effect on sentiment, owing to the 
popularity of Union Pacific with traders. 

A Period of Readjustment.—It seems to 
us that we are coming into a period when un- 
derlying forces, rather than day-to-day news 
or strictly~market conditions, are likely to 
control prices. Such a period nearly always 
comes as a shock to the public and to many 
professional operators. public does not 


dig below the surface and when prices move 
contrary to plainly visible conditions, it is 





mystified and usually looks around for some- 
body to blame. When prices advance con- 
trary to superficial conditions, it is called ma- 
nipulation and the small traders stand around 
and worry as to how the bold manipulators 
are to sell out without disastrous losses; and 
when prices decline the wicked bears get them- 
selves denounced in no measured terms. 

Money and Capital—One of the princi- 
cipal causes of confusion is the use of the 
word “money” to mean both cash and capital. 
The roll of bills in a man’s pocket is called 
“money,” and he also says that he has “money 
in the bank,” but the two are really quite 
different. The money in the pocket is cash; 
the money in the bank is merely the right to 
demand cash. The bank’s deposits, which 
constitute the “money in bank” of its patrons, 
are four or more times its cash reserve. 

In 1905, for example, bank reserves were 
low and call money therefore ruled at a high 
rate; but there was still a fair supply of capi- 
tal available to finance new enterprises. This 
was shown in statistics by the fact that the 
ratio of cash to deposits of all national banks 
was down to 16.4 in November, 1905, as com- 
pared with 19.9 in the preceding June; while 
the ratio of loans to deposits of all national 
banks was 101.7 in November, against 103.8 
in June and 108.4 for April, 1903 (Babson’s 
figures). The banks throughout the country, 
as a whole, had plenty of deposits to meet all 
requirements, but they were short of cash. 

At the present time we have nearly the re- 
verse of the above condition. On September 
1 cash reserves of all national banks were 
not high, it is true, being only 16.5 per cent. 
of deposits, but this ratio showed improve- 
ment, comparing with 15.5 for June jo, and 
it is quite possible that a further gain may 
have taken place since September. As busi- 
ness is not especially active, either on the 
Stock Exchange or in commercial lines, it 
seems likely that the banks will have enough 
cash to carry them over the crop-moving 
period without special stringency. But there 
is a painful scarcity of capital. The ratio of 
deposits to loans September 1 was 106.8, 
against 101.4 last January, and it is believed 
that this figure has risen further since Sep- 
tember. 

Fundamental Conditions—Let us get 
back to first principles in the explanation of 
this condition. Bonds and stocks are bought 
with the “money” (that is, capital) the people 
have saved. Of course it reaches the stock 
and bond markets through various channels— 
direct from the investor, or through the sav- 
ings banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, etc. Wall Street is the great central 
market for all this capital. 

True, there are certain large capitalists 
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whose money piles up in spite of their best 
efforts to spend all they can. But these capi- 
talists are mostly shrewd investors, or able 
to employ shrewd investors, and have the 
advantage of a full knowledge of conditions, 
therefore they are not likely to put their sur- 
plus extensively into bonds and stocks at a 
time when the people as a whole are not sav- 
ing money. They will buy only short-time se- 
curities or commercial paper, or they ma | 
loan their surplus funds on time and 
loans, thus giving a sort of fictitious ease to 
the money market. 

When the people, therefore, are not saving 
money it is difficult to maintain a continued 
bull movement in stocks, even though super- 
ficial conditions may appear favorable. 

The fact that deposits are falling so much 
below loans is simply the broadest and clearest 
statistical indication we have that business 
men are not making their usual profits. For 
a decade we have all been merrily putting up 
prices on each other around and around the 
circle. We have struck a snag. Prices have 
reached the point where the people are com- 
pelled to cut down their expenditures. This 
means a falling off in demand. Business men 
are doing less business, and that at a smaller 
margin of profit. They are trying to tide 
themselves over by borrowing money from 
the banks and elsewhere, while they check 
out their deposits from the banks as rapidly 
as may be. Hence the excess of loans over 

sits. 

foreover, prices are beginning to fall no- 
ticeably. Grains and teats are lower. There 
are unusual bargains in the dry goods stores. 
Automobile companies are advertising reduced 
prices, and spot cash commands a liberal dis- 
count with them. Gibson’s Index Number on 
the cost of living is down from 119.7 last 
April to about 109. Every business man has 
a stock of goods and these goods are now 


in-many cases worth less than when he bought 
them. This means loss to him, although he 
may not immediately realize it. 

This liquidation of commodities is far from 
being completed. It will doubtless be inter- 
rupted by rallies, which may be quite exten- 
sive, but eventually it must run its course. 
We have got to get back to a lower basis 
of prices, where we can sell more goods to 
foreign countries, and we have got to econo- 
mize until we are again accumulating capital 
for investment. 

Heavy Exports.—The good effect of lower 
prices is already beginning to show in our 
very large exports for September and Octo- 
ber. This indicates that we are on the right 
track (although the dispute over cotton bills 
of lading doubtless artificially stimulated cot- 
ton exports during these months). But this 
is a slow-moving influence. It takes more 
than a few months heavy exports to restore a 
depleted trade balance. 

Summary.—Professional opinion on the 
course of the market has been much confused. 
Some excellent judges are strongly bullish 
and others equally bearish. Undoubtedly there 
has been an element of manipulation in the 
market, though we doubt if its effect on the 
general level of prices has been important. 
Public interest in the market is very small. 
A few outside traders loaded up before elec- 
tion and dumped their holdings in disgust 
when the market went down on the following 
day, but probably this was not a very import- 
ant item. With money as easy as it is now, 
it would seem that «here might be frequent 
good opportunities for a turn on the long 
side; but, tiresome as it is to continue to com- 


. ment adversely on market conditions, we can- 


not convince ourselves that the present is an 
auspicious time for the long-pull investor to 
enter the market. 

Nov. 19, I9I0. 








Any newsdealer will order “The Ticker” for you regularly if you 
request him to do so. If you call for it at any large news-stand and 
do not find it, we would appreciate it if you would drop us a card 
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